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AN OMITTED PASSAGE FROM A BOY’S EPIC. 
LOVE AND THE FAUN. 


Here Eros ended, and the Faun replied :— 

*Q child of Aphrodite! listen thou, 

For even Gods may learn of dying Fauns. 

One summer eve, before the silver age, 

Silenas, sitting among purple grapes, 

Sung to the listening Fauns that held his cup ; 

I heard, and I remember what he sung :— 

‘ The years shall come,’ he said, ‘ah, happy years! 
When from an isle in the Ionian seas 

The Gods shall bear to their refulgent homes 
The loveliest woman ever eyes beheld, 

And he whose aweful life is in the world, 

Whose voice comes whispering softly to my song, 
He whom we serve shall weave a starry braid 
For her white brows, and crown her heart with love.’ ”’ 
So spake the Faun, and Ero made reply, 

While joy ran brightening over look and limb, 
Until Divinity seemed more divine :— 

“No lovelier tale, O Faun, the sirens sing _ 

To ships that thro’ pares moonbeams gail 
On southern seas ; but such high oracle 

Behoves me bear to where, beyond the sun, 
Dwells my great Mother : for no might hath love 
Where beauty is not: and of all the Gods 

Tis only the queen Aphrodite gives 

What makes life fairest. Therefore I depart.” 
The Faun replied ;—“ Time, in his silent lapse, 
That mellows all the harvests of the world, 

Will heap our year with fruit, and we shall know 
How ancient prophecies are best fulfilled, 

When trampets sound from golden battlements. 
But now farewell, and to thy mother’s halls 

Sail with the pilot winds, while I repair 

To the green pastoral kingdom of my liege, 

For ere the sun go down he summons us, 

Fauns, Satryrs, and Sileni, to his court, 

Where, to the sound of horns and castanets, 

And pipes that babble o’er with liquid noise, 
The dance shall circle till the first pale star.” 
This said, the Faan, dishevelled with delight, 
Flew headlong from the spot, and, as he flew, 
Laught till the forest echoes answered him, 

And the quaint children of the woods were roused, 
And showed their furry ears thro’ loopholes green. 
Him Eros watched awhile receding fast 

From dell and dale, but soon the God arose, 

And balancing, as in an even scale, 

The gold and purple oarage of his plumes, 

One moment looked around ; the next, rode fast 
Oa the smooth stream ef the ascending wind, 
And like a star that glides across the night, 
Flew fading down the west, and disappeared. 





LANNA TIXEL, 


Under a stiff hollybush cut like a dragon, the chief glory in the garden 
of her father the Burgomaster, little Lanna Tixel lay with her face to the 


. grass, sobbing and quivering. Ten minutes ago she had passed silently 


out of her father’s sick chamber with a white face and eye large with ter- 
ror ; she had fled through the great still house into the garden, and fallen 
down under the dragon to give way to an agony of something more than 
childish grief. Poor little Lanna! Sheltered by the prickly wings of that 
old garden monster, she had wept many a time for the loss of a pale blue- 
eyed mother, who had gone from her to be one of the stars; but that was 
a grief fall of love and tenderness, that led to yearnings heavenward.— 
She lay then grieving with her tearful eyes fixed on the blue sky, watch- 
ing the clouds or wondering which of the first stars of the evening might 
be the bright soul of her saint. Now she had her face pressed down into 
the earth—her father was on his death bed ; but there was something 


‘wilder in her agony than childish sorrow. In the twilight the green dra- 


gon seemed to hang like a real fiend over the plump little child that had 
been thrown to it, and that lay cowering within reach of its jaws. 

So perhaps thought the sallow-faced Hans Dank, the leanest man in the 
Low ountries and yet no skeleton; who, after a time, had followed the 
child down from the sick chamber and stood gravely by, lending his ear to 
her distress. He might have thought so, though he was by no means im- 
aginative, for he had facts in his head that could have, by themselves, 
suggested such a notion. “ Lanna!” said Steward Dank, as quietly as 
py - ave _ alee her > dinner. “Lanna!” She heard nothing. 

‘ Your asks for you. e rose at on 
Mr. Dank led her indoors by the hand,” “1 ® Seree shudder, and 

Burgomaster Tixel was the richest and most friendless man in Amster- 
dam. He loved only two things, his money and his daughter, and he 
loved both in a wretched, comfortless and miserably jealous way. He 
} se: = and — - most people were in his time—two or 

ree centuries ago. e could live to-day, and 
— be very ats ogs | bee in Bedlam. eerere wt 0 ook 

e lay very near dea na large room, gloomy wit hadows of 
evening and hung with heavy tapestries. 7 By swe pers ros side. 
“ You will conquer your fear, darling,” said the Burgomaster, with a rat- 
tle in his harsh voice. “ If you have loved me I prepare for you a pleasure. 
if aw’ or not loved me, if my memory is never to be dear to you—be 
unished, 
sar Oh father !” 

“ You are too young to think—but twelve years old—it is my piace to 
think for you, and Dank will care for you when I am gone, because, dear, 
it is made his interest todo so. When you know the worth of your in- 
heritanee you will not speak as you have spoken. You are a child. What 
do you know ’” 

* She knows,’ said Mr. Dank, in a dry matter-of-fact way, “the value of 
a father’s blessing.’’ 

“ True,” said the Burgomaster, glaring at the child ; the signal lights 
of the great rock of death on which he was fast breaking to pieces, glit- 
tered in his eyes. “True, Lanna. Your obedience is the price of my 
last blessing.’ 

“TI will obey you,” she said, and he blessed her. Then the little girl fell 
in a great agony of fear over his hand crying, “O father, I shou 
to die with you!” 
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“That is well, darling,” said the Burgomaster. ‘‘ Those are tender 
words.” 

He made her nestle on the bed beside him and then put an arm about 
her: pressing her against his breast. “Now,” said he, “let the priests 
come in!” and the last rites of the Church were celebrated over the Bur- 
gomaster, while his little daughter remained thus imprisoned. And the 
dead arm of the Burgomaster, when his miserly and miserable soul was 
fled, still pressed the little girl to his dead heart. 

Eight years after the death in Amsterdam of Burgomaster Tixel. there 
was born at Blickford, in Devonshire, the first and last child of Hod 
Noddison, a tiller of the soil, with a large body, a hard hand, and a heart 
to match it. He was not naturally a bad fellow, but he was intensely 
stupid (as hand-labourers in those days usually were) for want of teaching ; 
and so through sheer stupidity he was made callous, obstinate, and cruel. 
He beat his wife every day more or less ; amused himself on holidays with 
brutal sports, and very much preferred strong drinks to the coarse bread 
then eaten by the poorer classes in this country. Noddison had been 
twelve years married and had only recently been blessed with a child, 
solely in consequence of the aid of some scrapings from the tooth of a 
crocodile, mixed with a little hedgehog’s fat and eaten off a fig-leaf. 

One May evening Hodge Noddison was rolling home by the field path 
from a rough drinking party at the Bull Inn near Blickford, when the 
fat ribs of the fattest man in Devonshire came in his way, and he was not 
sober enough to see reason why he should not pummel them. To work 
he set with such drunken exasperation, that he belaboured his victim too 
frantically to find out that he was driving, as fast as he was able, the life 
out of the tyrannical Dutchman whom he called master ; the dreadful old 
Dank, upon whom at that time, himself, his wife, and his first-born were 
dependant for bread. The fat old foreigner roared and screamed and bel- 
lowed with pain to such an excess, that his cries flew over the blossoms of 
the blackthorn hedge from the ditch in which he was lying, and reached 
the ears of Mrs. Noddison. Out she flew; and found Dank, although not 
seriously hurt, lying insensible behind the hedge. Noddison’s wife had 
time to discover what deed had been done, and to take counsel, with her- 
self before law and vengeance knocked at the door of their miserable shed. 

They lived in a sort of grotto made ~ 4 a rude heap of stones piled to- 
gether on the edge of a great moor. There was a a of muddy water 
close by, known to the Blickford people as Nick’s Pond, in which it was 
the custom of the place to drown all the black kittens that were born, and 
through which all the black cats of the parish had gone down to perdition 

ears 

. Mrs Noddison got her husband home with difficulty, and commenced 
maturing her — It was Ao evident that he would not get any work 
again on the Dutch farm, and she did not mind that, for the estate was not 
in good repute among the neighbours ; it was also evident that he would 
be required to go to jail if hecould not escape the constables. How should 
he do that when he had his liqnor to sleep off, and was already snoring at 
full length on the earthern floor? Her good man might be carted off to 
safety ; but she had no cart, and he was too heavy to be carried pick-a- 
back. There was no chimney up which he might be thurst} there was of 
coure, no cupboard ; for indeed there was not so much as a second room 
in the fine old cottage where they dwelt, allof the olden time. There 
was the straw they slept upon ; but there was not enough of that to cover 
him. Besides, if there had been chimneys, cupboards, or whole waggon 
loads of straw, how could they conceal a man who snored so mightily ? 

Mistress Noddison, living in a lone place, had no near neighbours to 
whom she might run for counsel; great was her joy, therefore, when 
Goody Fubs happened to come in, late as it was, with the bit of frog’s 
bile, which she had promised and vowed as a godmother should be her 
present to the baby. A most precious remedy against all mundane ills. 

“ Do you think, Goody, it would put my husband out o’ harm?’’ Mrs. 
Noddison added to her question an exceedingly long narrative. Mrs. Fubs 
responded with long maledictions on the Dutch ; and wished to know 
what right foreign wenches had eating up the corn in Devonshire. Mrs. 
Noddison didn’t so much mina the wench ; she was a bit mad to be sure: 
but if, as folks said, the heretics were out in her own country, and powers 
of evil were let loose, and there were burnings, and quarterings, and can- 
nons roarings, perhaps she was no fool to have come to Devonshire for 
peace and quiet. For herself, too, she was free enough of money and 
pleasant enough.—“When she is not possessed,’ said Goody Fubs. The 
— then proceeded to discuss how far the evil one had power over 

anna Tixel, who had a queer stare betimes about the eyes and wandered 
about unseemly and—Holy Mary ! what was that ? 

A white figure flitted, like a phantom, by the open door. The two wo- 
men looked out together. It was she of whom they talked. [It was Lanna. 
When the moon shone out from among the flying clouds they recoguised 
her, hurrying along like one pursued. 

They came in and shut the door, and fastened it, and shook their heads 
at one another. Goody Fubs presently drawing a long breath hoped the 
Dutch witch might not be off to meeting. She looked, said Mistress Nod- 
dison, as if she had a mighty way to travel before midnight. A loud 
knocking at the door aroused them, and itsclumsy fastenings were almost 
in the same instant burst open. The women overlooked Hodge altogether ; 
justice had not. No lamentation hindering, he was at once bound wrist 
and ancle and dragged, grunting like a pig, to jail. 

On the same evening, but somewhat earlier, before the night clouds had 
begun to flock into the sky, a young English soldier, captain of a regi- 
ment, had ridden from the stables of the manor house, leaving the squire, 
his father, comfortably coiled under his own dinner table, and had gallo 
ed down the lane, between the hedges full of May blossom, to pay a visit 
to his neighbours of the Grange, known euiunels as the Dutch Farm.— 
He saw from his saddle over the hedge-top how Hodge Noddison was 
helping his unsteady homeward walk by steering with his cudgel. More- 
over, he was not sorry presently tosee the portly frame of Mr. Dank, sur- 
mounted by his very saturnine and ugly face, moving towards him, with 
his back turned to the Grange. The soldier greeted Dutch Dank with un- 
es cordiality as he rode by, whispering to himself, “Lanna will be 
alone. 

The Dutch Farm answered to its title ; Cayp might have painted scenes 
out of it. The Grange itself had a trim, closely shaven aspect; and, ona 
wide smooth lawn that stretched before the windows of the house, there 
were yew and box trees cut into fantastic shapes of cocks and men, and 
even fishes : one tree, a large hollybush, was being clipped and trained 
into the form of a green dragon with expanded wings. There were no 
fragrant flower-beds or pleasant bowers ; there was nothing gayer than a 
clump of guelder roses and laburnums near an open window. 

At the window Lanna sat and saw the soldier coming. She was a girl 
of twenty, lovely as a \ ype be who has a colourless face. She had a 
great wealth of Seow 3 had also large blue wondering eyes. She 
koew that she looked well in a white dress, and she, in some odd, boding 
way, expected Captain Arthur—the young soldier. in his father’s neigh- 
er went by his Christian name—she was, therefore, dressed in 
whi 

“ Dear lady, you have never before looked so pale,” he said. 

The captain’s horse was soon tied by its bridle to the hollybush, and 


like | Lanna, hurrying out upon the lawn, expressed her regret that Mr. Dank 


was absent. Yet, since she loved Captain Arthur—the first man who had 


ge | very pretty album phrase. Then it conveyed coarser imputations than 
maiden’s 
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taken to win her heart—with all the ardour of a young who 
Silt iieanaien who lives e: to daily cheok ead obi im 
whom a flood of repressed nave: has years been accu , she 
could not have regretted much the absence of the watchful steward. 

tain Arthur was no genius, as Lanna would have known had she been ten 
years older, but he was in a passion of what they call love, with Lanna. 
‘And he had persisted in it, notwithstanding niuch that he haa heard. He 
did not care if it was true, as the old squire swore, indignantly, that she 
bewitched him with her glances. To say that of a young lady is now @ 


can decently be = Lanna, holy as an angel in her 

essed her friend’s love, and wished to hear it spoken. . 

Captain Arthur did not disappoint ber wishes, He spoke boldly out. 
When he would have placed the trembling girl tpona bench erected close 
under the clump of guelder roses, she looked at him, and said with a qui- 
vering face that would not lend itself to an attempt at smiles, “ Let us sit 
ander the dragon.” So they did sit under the dragon; and there the 
captain made an end of speaking and left off so confident of her answer, 
that, while she remained fixed as the statue of a listener, he must needs 
turn from the main theme to ask her why her’ humour favoured that*ex- 
tremely ugly hollybush, and why she must pronounce his sentence under 
such a canopy. Lanna broke out into a wild fit of sobbing ; Captain Ar- 
thur comforted her clumsily ; but suddenly she became calm. 

“ Here,”’ she said, “is best ; I shall talk to this dragon when you are 
gone. We had such adragon that knew my secrets at home. If 
would know my secrets this is a good tree for you to be under. re is 

our horse close by within reach. Should the wish suddenly seize you to 
eave me alone and forlorn, you have but to mount and fly.’ 

The Me pray moved restlessly ; did she mean to confirm the worst sus- 
Picions of the parish before answering her question? “I have no right to 
say what I would say to you,” he began, “but there is an odd question I 
would if I dare’— He stopped suddenly—the stars of evening were com- 
ing out, and Lanna looked up at them. omer 

“Help me, mother!” she cried; and Captain Arthur; his 
thoughts on in the old groove, remarked that she demanded help of mo- 
ther somebody, and (a suspicious fact) did not ery, “Help me, God!” ©» 

“ I cannot let my heart loose, or answer you any question that takes 60 
much hesitation to ask,” Lanna said, ‘“‘ until you know the terrible condi- 
tion by which forment is prepared for any man who marries me.” ) 

The eae shrank from her side, and looked up with a shudder at the 
winge of tis green dragon under which they sat enshadowed, rib g 

“ There is a doom upon me,” Lanna murmured ; “and it is I, now, who 
am waiting to be sentenced.” 

The captain had risen, and was stroking nervously his horse’s mane. 

“ Yet it is no great thing.” Lanna continued, “ that it should so much 
affright me. You are a man, and perhaps may laugh at it, and teach me 
to laugh at it with you.” ‘Still she spoke in a reckiess, hopeless way, and 
Captain Arthur was more shocked than he had been before. 

“ Leave your horse but for one minute,” Lanna said, “and come into 
the house.’ 

The captain wavered for a little while ; but there was yet love—or his 
sort of love—manfully wrestling in his heart with superstition. He fol- 
lowed Lanna through the rambling passages of the great house, lit dimly 
by the twilight out of doors. With a key taken from her girdle she open- 
ed way for him into a room, over the floor of which he walked some 
and instantly turned back in affright, and meeting her on the th d, 
with uplifted hands and an imploring face, he pushed her from him witha 
heavy hand, mounted his horse and galloped away. She reeled ; but the 
blow gave no pain to her flesh. It seemed to her that but an instant pas- 
sed before she heard the rapid gallop of his horse. The first impulse she 
obeyed was absurd ; she followed him. If she had told h more me- 
thodically it could never have affected him so much, although it would no 
doubt have ended in his quitting her. She must explain WJ, or what 
would he think? But Captain Arthur palepes as though he were pur- 
sued by somebody not quite so innocent as Lanna Tixel. A few minutes 
of running through cool evening air, caused that first impulse to die ont. 

Then she sat down under the blossoms of a Maythorn , 
industriously at its leaves; and so she sat in a long reverie, the moon 
rose, and she heard groans of which she had not earlier been conscious. 
At the same time she saw, behind the opposite hedge a face covered with 
blood, which she took to be a dead face, It was the living face of Mr. 
Dank, who had returned to sense after his thrashing. She could not 
home to rest. Terrified ang vexed in spirit she fled, looking like a 
ed corpse herself, towards the moor, and then it was that she interrupted 
the gossips’ learned conversation. 

“ And how does the frog’s bile act?’ asked Mrs. Noddison. “ > M 
said Goody Fubs, “I quite forgot to ask, I had it from a gossip who 
dead. No doubt it must be eaten.” Mrs. Noddison was not at all com- 
fortless over the departure of her husband. Free he would earn 
after his last evening’s work. He might as well therefore be fed in j 
Her skin too would be the sounder for a rest. The baby was just one of 
those puny squalid things that used to perish by thousands in the wretched 
huts of a fine old English peasantry, all of the oldentime. Mrs. Noddison 
was full of mother’s care about it. Goody Fubs was full of neighbour! 
advice, and very eloquent upon the subject of her nostrum, a black feti 
mass containing nobody knows what. 

While the two gossips talked, the flying clouds let fall a flying shower. 
Lanna was still on the moor, and the en rain recalled her to a sense 
of her position. She was out, she recollected, at a strange hour. It must 
be at the earliest ten o’clock, an hour later than bed-time. Lanna turned 
homewards, though there was no place so terrible to her as home. 

“ Well then, if you will hold the child,” said Goody Fubs to Mistress 
Noddison, “ I'll give it the , and then it never shall know harm 

in this world.” “ Amen, y, and thank you.” When thechild 
felt the frog’s bile in its throat it began to scream mightily and choke, but 
the stuff nevertheless was swallowed. At that instant, as rey Foe 
afterwards, the rain suddenly ceased to patter on the shingles. child 
screamed more and more. tt wert into convulsions. The hut door had 
been left open, and indeed almost broken to pieces by the constables. A 
He sod glided by. “ Ave Maria!” ned old Goody Fabs, not to 
be through the screaming of the child, “ there’s Lanna Tixel !” The 
child’s face was black. ‘he fierceness of the screaming caused Lanna to 
turn back, and stand irresolutely in the doorway, ready to enter and bring 
help if she were able. Goody Fubé’made'a great cross with her fingers 
over her own wrinkled forehead, and then flew at the delicate cheeks of 
Lanna with her nails. Lanna fled again, followed by loud shrieks from 
Mrs. Noddison ; the child’s voice was gone, it lay dumb in a death strug- 


le. 
“QO, the bile!’ moaned Mrs. Noddison. 
“The witch !” Goody Fubs. 


The two or three domestics living in the Grange were in attendance on 
the barber surgeon, busy, Lanna found, with Mr. Dank, who had been 
waylaid and beaten, as she understood, She knew then that it was no 
ghost she had seen, and, pitying his condition, though be was no friend to 
her, she tended by the steward’s bedside half the night throagh, after she 
had paid a visit to her secret chamber. His bruises were not serious, the 








cut upon his head had been bound up, he had been eomfortably shaved, 
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had been bled in the arm, and had received an emetic. His case there- 
fore promised well, and towards morning the surgeon left him quietly 
, and recommended Lanna to retire, at the same time su 

that she should bathe her swollen nose with vinegar, and take a powder, 
for she seemed to have had a very ugly fall. 


i 


Lanna slept heavily for a great many hours, and in the morning found | 


that Mr. Dank, though very much weakened, was not to his bed: 
he was up and out, gone to encounter Noddison in a and judicial 
before the Squire and his brother justices. L heart 


wa. anna, with aching 
and throbbing nose, and a wide border of black round one of her blue 
es, endeavoured to go through her usual routine of duties, In the course 
of the day they took her into Blickford. 
Two little boys at play in a ditch about a quarter of a mile out of the 
village, leapt up when they saw her coming, and scam 


red on before as 
fast as they were able, shouting hernamealoud. They been put there 
as scouts or look-out men, and had beguiled their time while on their post 


with pitch and toss. Lanna understood nothing of that, and could not at 
all tell what it meant, when a turn in the road brought her in sight of the 
first houses in Blickford, and she saw the whole village turning out with 
brooms to meet her. Goody Fubs advancing as the village champion, 
struck the wy orphan with her broom, and then throwing away the wea- 
pon, pled with her. Men threw stones at her, women pressed round, 
gra: ied together and my oe for the privile 

at the rich locks of brown hair that Goody their leader set floating. 

“ Nick’s !? wasthecry. The young foreign witch must be tried 
by water—innocent if she drowned, and ga lty if she swam. In a wild 
and terrible procession of the whole tion of the village, with the 
children screaming and dancing jo y about in the excitement of a 
‘witch-ducking, Lanna was dragged to the moor, where Mistress Noddison 
flew from her cottage as a tigress from her lair. and tore the flesh and gar- 
ments of the witch, and showed her the dead child. Mounted constables 
were hurrying in the direction of the riot, but they only came in time to 

the wretched girl out of the pond into which she was thrust, and 

not to ——— but to arrest her. There was fresh evidence, 
men hinted to the villagers, and a most aggravated case 
She was therefore carried to the round-house, and spent 
thirty hours, half suffocated, and locked up with very filthy 


out on one of the last and finest days of the merry 
into the presence of the justices, with Squire 
had long been of opinion that she had bewitched 
and now was sure of it. The case was then gone 


that on a certain evening Hodge Noddison maltreated the 
the accused, a foreigner named Dank, who it was now 
had secretly made his escape out of the neighbourhood, and 
no one could find out whither. It was presumed that she re- 
instant information from some ~— the that Noddison had 
for she was out in the direction of Noddison’s house before any hu- 
tidings could have reached her. It was proved that Noddison was 
into a deadly le , during which the witch was seen flitting about 
the moor before his door, and that immediately after she had vanish- 
ison was taken by the constables. It was proved that in further 
t of Noddison, the accused Lanna Tixel did by her arts throw 
ld into violent convulsions, during which she again —— 
and gazed in upon child with her large blue eyes, immediately 
infliction of which gaze it died. It was shown, also, that the 
when she appeared, and that Goody Fubs lost a youag porker, 
and suffered more than usually from ber rheumatism on the day that she 
assisted at the ducking of the wicked woman. 
revelations were not necessary to induce Captain Arthur to ap- 
ys the siren who had practised on him with her arts. He proved 
n he had been drawn by her devices—especially, he thought, by 
es—to declare love towards her, she, believing that she had 
toils, confessed to him in plain words that she had a familiar in 
of a dragon or a hollybush with which she often talked, and that 
it was acquainted with her secrets. The on the lawn was, there- 
fore, part of her enchantment, and it was natural to consider that the 
sao S of cocks and fishes to be seen on the Dutch farm, though 
they ed like box, and yew, and holly trees, must be really and truly 
demons. The captain further proved, that being in some trouble, and sob- 
bing, the witch called for help upon a certain Mother Somebody, he did 
not catch the name, because she, the said witch, sobbed while she was 


In answer to a question from the bench he said that it was not 
“ Mother of God.” “She further,’ he said, ‘‘ ventured so far as to tell me 
that I was to upon the condition of suffering eternal torment.” 
(Here a thrill ran through the whole assembly). “ told me that she 
herself was doomed, but that it was a light matter, and that we might 
laugh at it together.” 
ring this revelation Lanna fainted. She showed no trace of her 
former beauty, for no change of dress or means of cleanliness had been 
provided for her since she was taken from the filthy pond, and she appear- 
ed to have caught some kind of fever in the round-house. When she re- 
covered she was compelled to stand up that her face might be seen during 
the rest of the examination. Her house had been searched. A white ob- 
ject was brought through a lane made in the shuddering crowd, and sud- 
denly presented before Lanna. She was seized with violent hysterics. It 
was the waxen image of a corpse robed in its graveclothes : an exact effigy 
of the dead body of her father. 
“She took me to a room,” said Captain Arthur, “in which lay this 
cue. I thought it had been taken from the grave, and felt at once that 


was one of the worst kind of witches. I see now that it is made of 


of pinching her or pulling 
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Lanna remained still insensible a learned priest stood forward, 
ve evidence that the use of these waxen im by witches was well 
They were the fi of men to chon they wished evil. The 
ed them and caused them to waste slowly, and as the wax 
sv wasted the victim’s flesh. They also pricked and stabbed them, 
when they did so the true flesh felt every hurt that was inflicted. 
was undoubtedly the image of some person whom the witch Tixel 
killed by her enchantments. 
learned justices then waited until Lanna was so far recovered that 
could be made to speak ; pains being taken to expedite her recollec- 
herself by means not altogether free from cruelty. She said, how- 
ever, little. There was no escape for her, she said, and she desired 
none. e had lived too long. ‘But she wished Captain Arthur to reflect 
upon the words she had used, and hear now, if he would, the story she de- 
signed to tell him. ; , 
She was ordered to address the court, and did so, Captain Arthur being 
| nog That image was the doom I spoke of. It is the image of my 
ther as he lay dead when, if I might, I would have died with him. He 
Was superstitious, as you all are who accuse me here to-day of witchcraft. 
He was jealous of my love, and wished to be remembered by me daily when 
I had his wealth. I would have rejected that, for his desire was horrible 
tome. But next, on the peril of losing his blessings, I was made to pro- 
mise that, whereever I lived, I would preserve the effigy of my dead father, 
every day eat my dinner in its presence, and every{night kiss it before I 
went torest. I was a child then, and a terror seized me which I never 
have been able to shake off. I have not dared to disobey. Hans Dank 
was my father’s steward, who was privy to it all, and who was made by 
will my guardian and inquisitor. Let him prove that I speak truth in 
this. There is one thing more which concerns me little now. My father 
thought that while the image of his body lasted, the body itself would re- 
main whole in the tomb, awaiting mine that was to be placed beside it. 
Then our dust was to mingle. He was a su tious man, as you are 
superstitious men. I shall be burnt ; you will defeat his wishes. That is 
I wish Captain Arthur now to hear. My mother died 
years old. I am friendless; and there is no one but the 
me his love for whose sake I care whether or not I die 


” 

The squire was very wroth at these allusions to his son, and said, when 
an end of speaking, “ Witch, you know truly what will be 
Pa end. If your accomplice were indeed here, he could not save you, 
t you can have no support from him, because, knowing his t, he fled 
that these proceedings would be taken. or your tale, 
which you artfully endeavour to ead my son, it cannot serve you. 
nothing what has been proved against you in the case of the 
pen oy your victims. With what mysterious designs you caused this 
image to be made, and kept it secretly within your house, we 
nor does it concern us very much to know. The meaning of the 
know well, and we know ” said the squire, with a malicious 
grin, “ to what good use it can be put. Truly it will be a fine thing to 

save faggote in the burning ofa witch so worthless,”’ 
And the law took its course, and solemn trial led in due time to solemn 
Lanna Tixel, with the fatal waxen effigy bound in her arms, 
core of a great holiday bonfire, which enlivened the inhabi- 
of Blickford. When the wax caught, the blaze made even babies in 
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#beir mothers’ arms crow out, and clap their hands with pleasure. 
A brilliant ending to this very pleasant story of the good old times 


\ 





They are quite gone, anf sever will come back again. And so, nothing 
islet for to do but to regret their memory, we puny men, we 
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SOME RANDOM REMARKS ON ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH ANGLING, 


He who in the Sunday morning ascends a second-class carriage on 
the Great Western Railway—or. for that matter, one or two other rail- 
ways-—will be tolerably sure to find himself amongst a community of the 

tle craft. are of all from old men, Isaac Waltons, to Isaac 
alton’s grand-children, if he had any—and of different ranks in society ; 
grades which seem, however, to be all bound together by the magic of the 
tin pot and the lob-worm. As soon as the train starts they stow away 
their complicated apparatus, behind them or below them :—the basket, 
which gets but seldom full; the pierced pot for live-bait, sometimes a 
trowel for digging them up ; a complicated arrangement for minnows, if 
that species of angling is to be tried, and if, in rare cases, the fly is to be 
resorted to, an assortment of unsuccessful imitations, in gaudy feathers, of 
the different insects thought to abound on the river to be operated upon. 
Add to these, amid the old gentlemen, a cam 1, and below all sorts 
of little rods—cranky things, with lots ofrickety joints, which any decently 
sized and active-moving fish would pull to pieces,—and you have the ac- 
coutrement of the ordinary cockney-angler. As regards his costume, it is 
generally endimanché the wrong way ; and he is particular that his boots 
be thick-soled and stout, against the water. Wet feet are his horror : they 
would give him a stiff-neck and the “rheumatiz.” In the carriage the 
talk of the cockney anglers is technical—of baits, and pools, and “ good 
bits,” and “ that piece under the weir,” and of how Bill Hookemtite had 
caught a gudgeon as long as his arm iast Sunday three weeks, and how it 
was now stuffed in a glass-case, over the bar mantelpiece at the “Jolly 
Anglers.’ They discuss the merits of different streams, or rather canals ; 
some prefer certain ponds, of which they state the names. The more pros- 
perous enlarge upon preserves, which they fish at a shilling an hour ; and 
one gentleman says the docks are a good place for pikes. 

Arrived at the fishing-ground, the little rods with the cranky joints, 
which could not throw half-a-dozen yards of line if the owners were to be 
hanged for not doing it, are screwed up with careful manipulation. In 
some cases, a wheel for the line is affixed to the butt, but generally a tie 
at the top of the rod is deemed sufficient for the three-inch monsters of the 
reeds and rushes. The —— of dispensing ground-bait, to attract the 
victims, being duly gone through, the nasty business of impaling writhing 
worms being performed, the depth of the water being plumbed, and the 
float arranged accordingly, our angler takes his stand upon a bank, and 
patiently watches the floating cork or quill. Occasionally, if he belong to 
the wealthier class, he hires a punt and a boy, whom he is continually 
sending to the “ Jolly Anglers’’ for more malt, and, often ensconced in an 
arm-chair from the parlour of the aforesaid festive fishermen, and having 
discussed a stupendous luncheon, he places his rod on one thigh, elevates 
the other over it, and goes quietly to sleep. Meantime, the man on the 
bank has got two bites and a nibble, and lost three corresponding baits. 
He waits yet another half-hour, his eye all the while on the float : it lies 
on that tranquil surface of whiteybrown water as motionless asa fly in 
treacle. Does our friend, meantime, drink in the quiet beauties of the 
scenes around him? Here are grassy banks, with reeds, and water-plants, 
and stunted alder-trees ; and the meadows are emerald-green, and the cat- 
tle such as Lee and Creswick paint ; ‘and the waters of the river don’t 
know which way they-are going, but sleep like the stout gentleman in the 
punt—sleep in the sun or the pessing shadow—and all the scene is pasto- 
ral and fair. Still, the men with the floats seem to have, too often, no 
eyes for anything save the floats. So far as our observations go, cockney 
fishermen are seldom Isaac Waltons. They never philosophise, or chant 
old songs, or instruct “ good scholars,”’ or discourse appreciatingly of the 
tender charms of rural scenery—of “ pastures green, where quiet waters 
flow ;” on the contrary, — are concentrated upon roaches and daces, 
and sit for hours and hours thinking about bites, whereof,—by the by, our 
friend has just had another, and lost another bait, but he looks no way dis- 
concerted, and puts to the torture again a worm. Ah! now the float floats 
once more, and the owner, a little tired, sits down, and looking to see that 
his toes are not dipping, watches the cork—that everlasting cork—stag- 
nant as the ship of the Ancient Mariner in the sea. What does the man 
think of? What can a man think of when watching a quill or a cork—of 
geese or bottles ?—or more probably, in the nt case, of where all the 
fish are gone to, and whether he’ll catch one to-day. It is long, long be- 
fore he thinks of stirring ; indeed, the man in the punt has wakened up, 
and is reading a sporting newspaper, when the man on the bank goes to 
another part of the bank, and re-enacts there the self-same scene. There 
was an individual who used to fish always at one place—above Cookham 
Bridge—where the river spread into a broad, still, slowly-moving reach, 
—_ good for a boat-race, but we should think by no means good for what we 
callangling. The man in question was a dismal man ; but, todo him justice, 
he did occasionally catch a bream, or a dace, or a roach, or a stickleback, 
or some other species of slow-moving-water fish (whereof we do not pro- 
fess much lore) ; but the fact was, that the man couldn’t help sometimes 
catching them,—the thing was unavoidable. He was always at it—at it 
from cock-crowing to nightingale-singing ; and he had dug a hole, in his 
researches for bait, which looked like a grave, out of which, for all we 
know, he ascended every day—the ghost of a patient angler. 

Was Swift, then, in the right when he defined an angler? He must have 
meant a pond, or dock, or canal, or canal-like-river angler, with baits and 
floats, and the rod and line we have hinted at. “A stick and a string, a 
worm at one end, and a fool at the other.” But Swift had never seen 
fishing in its reality—fishing in all its glory—fishing in its most elevated 
development. He never stood beside, or within a Border river—the broad, 
brawling Tweed, for choice ; or by a Highland stream—the flashing, thun- 
dering Spey ; the ever-foaming Garry ; the more tranquil Sutherlandshire 
Shin, where a good hand may kill half-a-dozen salmon clean run, and as 
strong as bulldogs, before breakfast ; or the Beauly ( Beau /ieu, originally 
so called by Mary Stuart), where the salmon leap up acataract, and miss- 
ing their jump, used to fall into a kettle of boiling water, placed by the 
old Lovats—the proprietors of the place—on a projecting point of rock, to 
receive them. Many a salmon thus cooked, if tradition tells true, was con- 
sumed by old Simon ; and your true epicure always prefers the fish not 
longer than an hour out of the water ; then, either boiled fast and furious, 
or grilled on a quick wood and heather fire, does the noble fish--the King 
of the Freshes—surrender up his flakes magnificently firm, with the curd 
between, a tangible, white, substantial, creamy reality. Oh! how different 
from the dabby wretches—with dim, drear, sunken eyes, and half-scraped 
or fallen off scales—which lie on fishmongers’ slabs, with, when cooked, 
the flakes as soft as batter-pudding, and the curd an unsavoury oil, and 
the whole mass uneatable to all who know what eating salmon is! 

But we are straying from the second and main topic of our article, 
which is, not salmon-eating, but salmon-catching, as the art is practised 
on the Highland streams, and to a less extent on the Border rivers. Our 
readers will see the slight difference between fishing the Brent and the 
Findhorn—the Colne and the Oykill. We have sketched the cockney an- 
gler, and the manner in which he pursues his vocation, the complicated 
yet trivial character of his apparatus, the amount of patience requisite for 
unmovedly watching an unmoving float, and the general mesquin charac. 
ter of his spoil. Let us call up the Highland fisherman, or the English 
sportsman who has learned, as many do, to wield the salmon-rod and cast 

e salmon-line as skilfully and as successfully as the natives. These gen- 
tlemen, if amusing themselves on the Lee or the Cam, would have been in 
oer or in go}oshes, or India-rubber stockings. on the wet places on the 

ks: in the Highlands they are splashing through streams up to the 
middle, or running at a racing-pace with fifty yards of line out, and an 
eighteen-pound salmon hard on the hook. They have learned to consider 

mon as the only real fishing, and more terre only to dignify salmon 
with the name of “fish.” A trout is a trout, a finnock is a finnock, a sal- 
mo ferox is a salmo ferox ; but when you are asked, on returning home in 
the dusk, with your scaly leather bag stuffed out behind your velveteen 
shooting-coat, how many “ fish” you have got, you soon come to know 
that the querist means salmon. 

And now let us sketch some real salmon fishing, and the genuine imple- 
ments used for that end. Well, we know what a roach and perch-rod is 
like. A salmon-rod despises brass, and laughs at joints; a salmon would 
make short work of such gimcrackery. How often have we seen an En- 
glish gentleman open a mahogany case with a velvet interior, and com- 
partments and bands, in which lay snugly imbedded, the five or six pieces 
of an elaborate rod, with heaven knows how many accessories in the wa 
of spare joints, cases for hooks, cases for lines, cases for casting-lines, land. 
ing-nets, boxes for hook-baits, boxes for ground-baits, a spike for screwing 
into the butt-end of the rod, and ten times more rubbish still—the whole 
the production of the first fishing-tackle maker of the metropolis. He 
should have seen how the Donalds grinned at the complications of the ap- 
paratus, and how its proprietor stared when he was shown a real salmon- 
rod. It was, and always is, in two pieces—the butt and the top. The 
butt is, or ht to be, of hat d wood or the best pine, the of lancewood 
or hickory ; if the proprietor be luxurious, he tips the latter off with nine 





inches of rounded whalebone. The pieces are put together with a splice, 





which is as firm, or firmer, than the wood. Quill-cord is often used to lash 
it, and then the rod is dipped in the river to make the wood, about which the 
cord is wound, swell. A well-poised salmon-rod is about twenty feet long, 
and bends, but only under strong J pep down to the splice. In cast- 
ing a heavy line the top may bend half way. The rod is always painted 
black, and the line is always made of black bair: the quantity used de- 
pends upon the breadth and rockiness of the river; for a broad stream 
some sixty or preety vents are necessary, often more, as the fisher—they 
never say angler in Scotland—has often to cast, that is to fling, in a beau- 
tifal curve the line first behind him, and then, with a graceful sweep, to 
bring perhaps twenty yards over his head, the part next the rod striking 
the water first, the rest running on in a straight line, and the hook at 
length falling on the surface like down, and lighting ou the exact inch 
aimed at. A tyro is dreadfully bothered with this process ; after awk- 
wardly, and with a vast effort, sweeping the line behind him, that is, if be 
does not sweep it across his face, he brings it back again so suddenly, that 
smack goes the black iron of the Limerick-hook or the blue iron of the 
Kendal-bend, and the weld of the casting-line is cracked in half-a dozen 
—. A man ought to begin to learn to cast with half a-dozen yards of 
ine, otherwise he will go smacking asif he were armed with a coach- 
whip, or letting his line fall intw the river, huddled up together ina ravel. 
ell, so much for the rod. A salmon-fisher carries a bag—never a bas- 
ket, and a clip—never a landing-net. The clip is three or four feet long, 
wood in the stock, and ending in an iron hook, with which the salmon, 
when exhausted, is “ clipped” up on the bank. The fisher generally car- 
ries his elip stuck in the collar of his coat. In respect to costume, he 
wears no waterproof, but, on the contrary, bis oldest pair of trowsers, and 
instead of looking after shoes to keep the water out, he cuts holes in them 
to let the water out, as he emerges from the stream ; for few Highland 
rivers are fishable for salmon at their best points, unless the sportsman be 
prepared to wade deeply, to stand long in the water, and by the help of 
the stout butt of his rod to ford strong streams. And here a wrinkle, re- 
lating to fording streams, may be worth giving. If there be two together, 
let one get on the other’s back ; the additional weight will enable the 
— man to cross a torrent, which would have otherwise given him a 
swim. 

And now we will suppose our salmon-catcher to have reached his pro- 
per ground, and arranged his tackle. He proceeds to open his hook-book, 
or, probably, to extract that needful article from the*lining of his hat or 
bonnet. He judges of the colour of the dressing, or the “ busking” of the 
hook, not from the nonseasical reason current amongst English anglers, 
of the “ fly on the water,’’ but from the hue of the sky and the colour of 
the river. He puts no faith in imitating particular flies by particular 
hooks, for he knows that the fish rise at the roughest made articles as well, 
or better. than at the finest. The fact is, that rise at any small object 
which they conceive eatable. If any one believes that a salmon ora trout 
discriminates between different flies, and knows a May-fly from a Septem- 
ber-fly,—if such there be,—or a moth from a wasp, then he is seriously 
mistaken. The organism of the “ fish,” or any fish, is not fine enough to 
perform so delicate a task ; and the probability is, that no fish rises at a 
hook as a fly, but simply as an object of edibility. Salmon have been ta- 
ken with rags on a hook, and what insects the rags were conceived to be, 
we leave the professors of imitative entomology to determine. No, the 
colour of the wings and body, as they are called, of the hook ought to de- 
pend upon the colour of the sky and water—bright if they be dark, and 
vice-versa. The hook, the last point settled, the salmon-fisher attaches it, 
aud it only, to his line: he is too wise to use fly-hooks ; he has only a 
“ trail,” which he dances through the most likely part of the most likely 
streams. If the river be rocky, he has sometimes, when he hooks a fish, 
to wade deeply, or even to abandon rod and line, as all such rivers are 
full of deep and dangerous places, or he may kill fish without wading at 
all. If the stream be shallow and shingly, wading is almost inevitable, 
but not to such a depth as in rocky torrents ; and salmon generally prefer 
the former, where they lie in the trail or the shoulder of the streams, as 
they rest on their journey from the sea to the spawning-ground. The 
nearer a salmon is to the sea, in ascending a river, the better is bis condi- 
tion ; and it is in the season when they begin to pass up, often in shoals, 
that the sport of taking them commences. Accoutred and skilled as we 
have described, the fisher has perhaps a “ rise’’ or two, and touches the jaw 
of the fish before he hooks him. The “ boil’ which the salmon gives the 
water, as he turns from the bait, affords an index, to the experienced eye, 
of his size, and he frequently pauses to give him a breathing time before 
he tries him again. As often, however, the fish is hooked at the first bite; 
and then comes the grand excitement of the sport. The line must always 
be kept tight, but never unyieldingly tight: to this end, as soon as the 
sportsman finds he has hooked the fish, he quickly raises his rod toa slightly 
inclined position over his right shoulder, so as to get the full advanta 
of the elasticity of the top ; all this passes in an instant ; in the next, the 
salmon is either off in furious career across the river, or leap'ng despe- 
rately five or six feet into the air, ony ty to break the line with the 
powerful strokes of his broad tail. In the first case, thirty or forty yards 
of line may be spun off the reel before anything like a check can be impo- 
sed, the drag making the arms of the holder of the rod quiver violently, 
until he succeeds in gradually curbing the run. Then, if the fish comes 
back upon its course, it is for him to wheel up the fast-slackening line, if 
possible as fast ; if not, to run back or along the bank, so as to keep the 
horse-hair always tight, and the top of the rod always bent. If the fish 
leap, the rod is rapidly moved in concert with his jumping, the great thing 
being to keep him from trilling the line, or getting rid of the hook, by 
rushing shoreward. After a few efforts of this kind, each as violent as the 
first, the sportsman becomes conscious that the strength of his victim is 
relaxing,—but still he must be prepared for spirts and dashes,—sometimes 
the fish winds the line round some stump or point of rock, in which case 
the chance of landing him becomes all but hopeless. Sometimes he mere- 
ly—-particularly if he be a heavy fish--sinks into a deep pool, and lies 
there by the sheer force of inertia. Stones are often flung in vain, other 
rods poked down fail to move him ; and there have been instances, in 
which only aman diving has been able to drive the creature from its re 
fuge. But these catastrophes do not often happen. As we have said, the 
fish gets weaker ; his circuit becomes shorter and shorter ; bis destroyer 
gets him into shallower and shallower water, and the first silvery glance 
of his up-turned stomach, tells that his end approaches. Not. exactly yet 
though—a last effort, a last run, a last convulsive lashing with the tail, 
and the poor sa/mo follows the impulse of the line, swaying from side to 
side, and turning round and round, until fairly landed, when a merciful 
knock makes an end of him. - 

So much for the angling of the north and south—the difference of fish. 
fishing, and fishers. Not that there are no gooditrout streams in England. 
where people use the fly, and can cast. Such abound in Devonshire, all 
through the monntain part of Wales, in many districtsin the hilly regions 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and generally in the border countries. But 
rod salmon fishing in England is rare. The salmon rivers are now few 
and far between. The Severn boasts the best and the most ; but itis upon 
its extensive friths and sands, and by means of boat and stake-nets, that 
the great proportion of the fish are taken. The same is the case with the 
Cumberland rivers ; and, indeed, wherever salmon abound, stake-nets are 
pretty sure to abound also, intercepting the yearly progress of immense 
quantities of fish to the rivers, while seals (phoce), particularly in the far 
northern rivers, devour their thousands. Some years ago there was an 
ominous dearth of the fish in the Highland streams, but within the last 
season or two, there has been an increase even over the old average level ; 
and this year the fishings are in exccllent condition, so much 80, that we 
recommend a trip, at all events, to a border stream, to our friends of the 
punts and the floats, where they will find plenty of good trout, both lake 
and river ; and if they succeed pretty well in these departments, we do 
not see why they should not adventure upon a ealmon-fly at the end of 
their casting-line, only that we will not, for the first season or two, at all 
events, guarantee the success of the experiment. 

—_--~.o---——- 


THE SECRET OF DOMENICO. 


In the days of old, in days when painters lived to paint, not painted to 
live ; when they were the missionaries of art and not its tradesmen, sacri- 
ficing for its sake fortune, friends, country ; braving for its sake the curse 
of parents, the tyranny of despots ; in such days Domenico, a pupil of Van 
Eyck, opened a school of ee in one of the large towns of Italy. 
Though deficient in the truth, originality, and simplicity of thought that 
characterised the earlier masters, yet the secret of giving permanency and 
durability to his colouring had raised him far above all his contemporaries. 
He alone knew that mixing oils with his colours fixed them upon the can- 
vas, and preserved them for posterity, while those of every other painter, 
from their want of consistency, either fell off in drops while wet, or in 
scales when dry. Consequently, he was the painter most in vogue, “cs 
the best painter of women, ially of young women, with the ~ b — 
eye and rich complexion. This secret Domenico had learned — is 
master Van Eyck, who had bequeathed it to him on his aqme 9 and he 
had determined also to reserve the disclosure till he, too, was at . point 
of death. Meanwhile, every other artist was condemned to waste in vain 
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selfishness should possess unshared, and pitiless! the magic power 
of uniting for ever the canvas and the rr 4 He had, however, from 
amid his numerous pupils already made his selection of the favoured mor- 


tal who was one day a coeds the precious bequest. The young Castaro 
@ wonderful strength and freedom of ’ ready he 

needed nothing but his master’s seeret to surpass him, as well as his fellow 
pupils. Often had he watched Domenico at work ; often had he supplica- 

him as fervently as he did his God, and pledged to him the devo- 
tion of his whole life, if he would but im to him the talismaa. But 
the master was inexorable. “At my death,” he said, “ and not till then. 
And the master was not much older than the pupil. He was his constant 
associate, and in conversation he used frequently to tell him that to carry 
out his secret to perfection, he had need to be in full on of all his 
senses ; that it is all over with a painter at sixty—colouring being im 
sible to eyes dimmed with age. Now, when itis borne in mind that while 
he was saying all this he was vigorous as the hardy oak, not one wrinkle, 
one grey hair to belie the hope of a life to be prolonged far beyond sixty, 
and that all this was said to a man younger, indeed, but of weaker consti- 
tution, of impetuous feeling, of ardent and excitable tem nt, can we 
wonder that this delay made the promise seem to him bata mockery of his 
passionate impatience? In that fiery nature curiosity took the form of a 
passion—a passion sanctified to him by the love of that art, oR om gen 
of which was, as it were, bound up with its gratification. He his 
every energy, his every faculty, was concentrated upon the discovery of 
the secret. It was his “ thought by day, his dream by night ;” it seemed 
to “absorb his whole soul,” to drink up his very life. 

> morning that all Domenico’s pupils were assembled, and dis- 
cussing, as was their wont, with more or less show of reason, their mas- 
ter’s secret, Castano sat by himself in a corner of the painting-room, buried 
in thought. It needs must be some subject of deep and momentousimport 
that could thus absorb the whole man. His pencil had dropped from his 
hand, yet he heard not what was pane around him. For some time he 
had lost his usual fresh colour and his accustomed gaiety. His pale and 
sunken cheek, with its premature wrinkles, bespoke the fierce struggles 
that shook his inmost soul. That morning he seemed more than usually 
agitated. What thoughts were furrowing that pale brow and causing 
those large dark eyes now to fix upon the ground, and now to glare so 
wildly around? Castano’s thoughts were of himself and of all his com- 
rades, kept in obscurity, debarred from fame, by the selfish reserve of one 
to whom they were for the most part far superior. With his secret, what 
far nobler service than he was capable of would they have rendered to the 
art whose interest Domenico was thus meanly sacrificing to his own selfish 
views. Would not any means be lawful to wrest the secret from him, aud 
make it theirown? Any means! The motion of his hand instinctively 
feeling for his dagger, and the convulsive contraction of his brow, awoke 
him to the consciousness of the full import of his thoughts ; and at that 
moment Domenico entered the room with the already dry design of a new 
picture, All the pupils gathered round him, Castano only excepted, who 
remained in his place motionless as a statue, and with his eyes fixed en 
the master while every one else was gazing on the picture. 

“ By the chin of St. Agatha,” exclaimed Domenico, “ I have surpassed 
myself. This rough draft is admirable in its colouring. Look, you may 
pass your hand over it, rub it, sponge it. See. I pour water on it, I spit 
on it, and it is only the more brilliant! Well, I was obliged to wait a 
long time for Van Eyck to die, and you must have patience too. I have 
made my will, Castano, and there you will find the secret.” 

Was it the force of the electric thrill through his whole frame at these 
words that impelled Castano forward, till he stood face to face with Dom- 
enico? He stood gazing sternly, fixedly upon the master, ar if he would 
penetrate his inmost soul, to drag thence the secret. 

The next moment Castano was on his knees with clasped hands and sup- 
pliant tones, pouring out tears and prayers, imploring him to have pity 
upon him and upon the others, nay, upon the art itself. He adjured him 
to have mercy upon him, not to press him too far, not to deliver him over 
to the fatality that he felt hurrying him along. “Mercy!” again and 
again he cried, “‘ Mercy on these men, on me, on yourself.” 

This tempest of passion was utterly unintelligible to them all. The 
other pupils, who had been examining and*testing the mysterious colour- 
ing with finger and eye and tongue, now gathered round him, while Do- 
menico stared at him, half thinking he must have been seized with a sud- 
den fit ofinsanity. The next moment he coldly repeated his unalterable 
determination never to reveal his secret during his lifetime. 

That very night, under murky clouds and a starless sky, a man, wrap- 
ped in a dark mantle, made his way with the stealthy steps ofa robber or 
a lover in the direction of Domenico’s house, at the top of a long and nar- 
row street. The slowest-paced clock in the city had struck the hour of 
twelve, but the man in the dark mantle was still waiting and watching. 
At length the figure of a man was seen approaching from the other end 
of the street. He was singing as he came along,—it was too dark and too 
late not tosing. At the sound, the first comer hastened forward, then 
stopped as the other drew nearer and nearer. When they were quite close 
to each other, the cloak was thrown back, and something flashed from un- 
der its folds. Suddenly a cry was heard—“ Murder! help! help!’ Then 
came a dull sound of a body falling heavily ; there was deep stillness for a 
7 a re and then was heard the distant echo of footsteps in rapid 

ight. 

The first cries of the victim having roused the inhabitants of the street, 
a number of persons soon crowded about him, and recognised in the mor- 
tally-wounded man, their neighbour, the celebrated painter, Domenico.— 
A surgeon was soon on the spot, but the painter, feeling that he ‘had re- 
ceived his death-stroke, and thinking only of the secret he had to bequeath, 
positively refused to allow his wound to be dressed. He sent home his 
servants—who 7 this time had heard of the assassination of their master, 
and had hastened to him--ordering them to bring a small casket contain- 
ing his will, and the unfinished picture, the object of so much admiration 
that very morning, and then insisted on being immediately carried to the 
house of his favourite pupil and only friend—Castano. The sad convoy 
slowly made its way through the streets till it stopped in front of a house, 
the windows of which were all closed with the exception of the two up- 
ad ones—~ those of Castano’s room. “ He is not in bed yet,’’ said one of 

omenico’s servants. ‘ He is never idle,” returned the other, ‘I believe 
he paints in his sleep.” ‘Haste! Let me but see him,” the dying man 
‘alntly uttered. One of the attendants pushed forward before the rest to 
give some little notice to Castano of the catastrophe. Had a presenti- 
ment of the fearful sight that awaited him anticipated the announcement, 
so that as the door opened he was found painting as if after a long race, 
aud gasping for breath, with labouring chest and dilated eyeball, as if 
uader the influence of some horrible nightmare? The herald had but time 
to tell ina few words what had occurred, when the wounded man was 
brought into the room. None doubted but that it was the sudden shock 
thus breaking in upon the late vigils of this devoted lover of his art, that 
made him thus with cheek pale with horror, and palsied limbs, and teeth 
goashing together, Stand gaging on the form of his murdered friend.— 
The bearers now laid their sad burden on the bed, displacing a dark man- 
tle as they did so. Had the fresh blood-drops staining its folds been there 
previously? or had they fallen from the dying man as they lifted him je 
the couch ? 

And now Domenico took the cold and trembling hand of Castano, and 
feebly but tenderly pressiag it, said to him in broken accents—broken not 
by his own groans, but by those that every moment burst from his pupil, 
‘There is no hope. I know not whence came the blow. I bad no enmity 
to auy one, though I had no friendship for any but you, dear Castano! I 
did not know that you loved me so much. But I must not waste breath. 
This box contains my will, and in it is my secret. I ask you only to finish 
this—my last picture. Pledge yourself that this shali be done tomor- 
row. 

Castano spoke not, moved not. His whole attitude his every feature, 
told not of grief, but desolation and despair, All night he sat by that 
couch, and they that saw him wondered. “Surely,” they said, “Never 
was son so heart-struck by the loss of the most tender father.” " Tt was a 
relief to turu from that ghastly face and the glare of those tearless eyes to 
the countenance of the dying man. : 

And thus is it in most of such cases. The evil strength that sustains in 
the commission of the crime suddenly fails, and leaves the criminal a prey 
to remorse and fear. A horrible dread had taken hold of Castano: a fear 
not of man but of God—not of death but of judgment. Death was deal- 
ing aa Domenico ; his murderer was dealing with his conscience and 

is . 

Domenico lingered until the middle of the next day, and then expired 
without pain or struggle in the arms of the heir of his secret. That very 
day, to he Guacion of all, Castano set to work with vehement energy, and 
the picture was finished with colouring of extraordinary richness and 
brillancy, and of the same consistence and durability as that of the mas- 
ter. The longing desire of his soul was gratified, the one object of his 
life attained ; but how different was now his estimate of the object, and 
the price he had paid! He had murdered his friend that he might put oil 
® few years sooner in his colouring. 

The shout from the pupils, whom be had assembled, as they supposed, 





ces Oe pete 
which they knew not that 
dead silence as gazed upon lance 
of successful art, y mast the Sempateing ries of Satenshen oye ; eaten 
of the cheerful accents of hope of future unchecked Sgn by 
cupatte aa Naehen oo and instead of proud self and 
urpose for ever en off ; 3 on 
baught consciousness of being their masters, and iescoheth antivalied 
amid his contemporaries, there came 
guilt, and solemn warnings to beware of the sophistry that deludes into 
the belief of exceptional exemption from kee the universal and immu- 
table law of God in fancied peculiarity of individual circumstances. “I 
succeeded in deceiving myself, but is not mocked, and this hand can 
never again hold a pencil or mixa colour. But,” he continued, “I will 
not tempt you as I was tempted ; the secret shall be yours.” And he in- 
stantly read for them Domenico’s will. And thus itis that the artist’s 
cherished secret of painting in oils, the art of staining indelibly, has, from 
palette to palette been transmitted to us, often to the*great detriment of 
canvas, as well as clothes. 


A NIGHT WITH THE MYSTICS. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


There are few things in the ordinary occurrences of life, which more 
severely try a man’s philosophy than a betrayal of confidence. If you be 
robbed on the highway, or over-reached in the mart, it is bad h, 
heaven knows; but then you have in a great measure to blame Paper ; 

ou should have been armed against the one, and vigilant with the other. 

he wrongdoer has broken the Eighth Commandment ; and so you think 
the worse of him individually, a B iw’ separate him from his species in 
your thoughts. But the man who divulges the secret which, in the faith 
and truth of your heart, you have committed to his honour for safe cus- 
tody ; give me leave to tell you that he has thereby broken every com- 
mandment of the second table of the Decalogue. He has dishonoured the 
parents who gave him birth—he has murdered Friendship—he has defiled 
the fair beauty of Truth—he has robbed me of Faith ; and he has coveted 
everything that is mine, when he uses them as his owo. And what, if 
possible, Rowal than all, such a one forces you, for his sake, to think 
less kindly of all human nature. 

From a wrong such as this I have lately suffered, and my wounds are 
yet too green for me to bear them with patience. Dear Public—for hence- 
forth I shall make the whole world, from Spitzbergen to Cape Horn, | 
confidant, and thus secure myself from betrayal—dear Public, you all 
know how one Anthony Poplar, sometime my familiar friend, with whom 
I took sweet counsel, has of late divulged certain social poset of my 
life, which I had confidentially imparted to him, insomuch that the sayings 
and doings of a certain society of persons, whose modesty induced them 
to envelop themselves in all sorts of mystery, to conceal their names, to 
abandon their proper individualities, to meet in various out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners, have been proclaimed, as it were, with the voice of a 
trumpet, and blazoned upon the scroll of fame, indicted, printed, pub- 
lished, and disseminated over the whole earth, in the pages of the Dudlin 
University Magazine. 

Well, then, dear Public, now that the existence of “ The Mystics” is a 
great historical fact, as little to be ddubted or denied as that of the Holy 
Inquisition, let us have no more concealment, but boldly admit it. Give 
me, then, a quiet half-hour, if you can spare it, when you are running on 
the rail, or steaming on the water, or smoking your cigar, or sipping your 
coffee, or sitting by the fire-side with your wife, dear Public, and taking a 
little relaxation ; give me, I say, such a half-hour, and I shall enable you 
to spend it in very pleasant company. Such, at least, I thought it, during 
my last night with the Mystics. 

’Twas a lovely day and a lovely scene, when last the Mystic Brethren 
met together. I shall not state time or place more pate to 
say, the former was about the time when Her Most Gracious Majesty’s 
visit to Ireland brought hither many a distinguished man in the various 
departments of science, of literature, and of art ; and the latter was in the 
locality of one of those exquisite scenes which lie so lovingly around our 
fair vity. Well, you know all about how we dine, and assume, as you 
may, that we never ate more heartily, hob-nobbed more cordially, or in- 
terchanged with more frankness and sincerity all the affectionate social 
amenities which flow from a community of feeling amongst men who are 
bound together by the great bond of intellectual citizenship, members of 
the great “ mysteries” of kaowledge. 

Dinner is over ; the board is cleared of all that had so lately crowded 
it, and an unimpeded highway is left for the passage of flask and flagon, 
which now travel steadily down either side of the table, pausing before 
each member while he supplies himself, as his taste dictates, from the 
plain, long-necked, amber-tinted flask, the sparkling decanter of trans- 
parent glass, or the opaque, mysterious-looking black bottle, which holds 
within its dark body a bright and joyous spirit. The clock has just struck 
seven. The rich, mellow hues of the departing day are streaming in 
through the large casement which looks towards the south-west. and be- 
coming momentarily softer and fainter, as the sun-painted clouds, of which 
they are the reflex, are losing their colouring. One has thrown open the 
window, and the fresh,sweet odour of flowers is borne in upon the evening 
air from the adjacent garden. The jocund ring of laughter—the many- 
toned voices of the speakers—here loud in gay sallies, there deep and 
earnest in the intercommunication of knowledge—all for a moment have 
become hushed simultaneously. and every eye is turned for a brief space 
of time to admire one of those glorious day-closes in early antumn, which 
in Ireland are so unsurpassably beautiful. There, in the far distance, 
were the hills of the county Dublin, and the more distant mountains of 
Wicklow, their fantastic outlines and finely-pointed cones softened down 
against the sky, and their sides painted a rich, deep purple, which is only 
found in climates where, from the dengity of the atmosphere, the air-tints 
mellow and modify the light ; and then the sky, filled with clouds that 
still in their height caught the light of the sun that had passed away from 
us, and gave it back to the world transmuted into hues ef wonderful 
beauty. Here were fields of clouds, mottled with gold, and purple, and 
orange—there patches of blue and silver—and in another and a distant 
quarter, where the influence of the light was fainter, one saw that pale- 
green which is not uufrequent in,our evening skies. Passing from the 
heavens and the hill-tops, the eye ran along a rich expanse of finely- 
wooded scenery, till at length it reached the pleasant green foreground 
where we were located. And now the soft, pale, dreamy twilight, is 
creeping over the heavens, and the long shadows of the trees that had 
struggled into the room, and played along the walls, now flicker in a 
ghostly dimness, and fade, fade away, and at last disappear. What a 
pleasant light to talk in and to think in! How truth and fiction. the real 
and the unreal, then seem to blend together in the mind, even as light 
and darkness are mingling in the material world! I think we all felt the 
influence of the scene; and I know not what might have been the conse- 
quences, but that our Hockmystiker, with that knowledge of human feel- 
ing, quickness of perception and promptness of action, which form so large 
a portion of his character, at a glance discovered the dangerous tone of 
sentiment which was affecting our minds, and the cause of it, and lost no 
time in removing them. Promptly summoning one of the attendants, 
Wilddrake—for it was he—gave his orders in his own curt, abrupt 
manner— 

“ Shut the windows ; draw the-curtains ; bring lights. Gentlemen, at- 
tend to your glasses.’’ 

The orders were speedily executed L the servants ; nor were the com- 
pany less slow in their obedience. hen we had thus cut off the world 

om without, we turned all our thoughts to the world within ; and, as the 
lights grew strong and illumined the room, each one looked on the face 
of his friend, and felt that, for a while at least, our world was within that 
snug, cheery room—our thoughts and hearts due to the brotherhood 
around us. 

“ Now,” cried Wilddrake, “to business. Bring hither the mace of office. 
Hollo, Schatsmeister-mystiker ! Herr Bob,” 

Hereupon arose one from the lower end of the table—a small, smart, 
dapper young man, with a keen visage, bright black eyes, and black hair ; 
and, going to a press near at hand, brought forth the symbol of eee, 
With t ceremony he marched up the room, and laid it on the table 
before Wilddrake. 

“Now,” said the Hochmystiker, with edifying gravity, and lifting up 
the mace horizontally with both hands— 

But you should know the form and fashion of our mace, or you will 
scarcely understand what is to follow. It was about three feet long, in 
colour it was dark brown, in form it was round, and in thickness it varied 
from three to four inches in diameter, coming to a point at one end, 
while the other glowed brightly as if ignited—in a word, it was a monster 
cigar. 

“Now,” said the Hochmystiker, “let us smoke the pipe of brotherhood 
—the cigarre mystike.” 

So saying, he placed the small end in his mouth with much solemnity, 
and then passed it to the person on his right hand, who went through the 
same ceremony, and then sent it forward; and so, amid abundance of 
laughter, the monster-weed traversed the table, down one side and up the 








other, till it reached the President and davem the table 
before him, again, and was placed 


supported by two 
“ T pronounce,” said Wilddrake, the chapter now opened. Let the 
Archivarmystiker bring forth ihe ? 

That officer stepped forth. Who wee 398 ae divine—what 
he was, in outward configuration or in dia I, of all men, can 
ee tee Teeee nf eh Meetiy, I never enw hie a oe 
even had I done so [ should, if St. James be right, straightway have 
ene what manner of man he was; and second, my knowledge of him 

alas! very defective, though I have all my life been pop = 
become ghly acquainted with him. Thus much I can say, he 
changed his outward features as often as the chameleon changes its colour... 
He came from the hand of God reasonably enema Reptanss: he has been 
marred by disease and scarred by accident ; he been 
photographed, and lithographed to no end ; he has been bedaubed by paint- 
ers ; be-moulded by sculptors ; by ot apes by his friends, and 
by critics, till he knows no more of his own personal identity than I do. 

Well, he brought the book and placed it before the t. : 

What a queer oid book it was, to be sure! It was a plethoric little 
quarto, bound in antique boards, that had a dark, time-stained look ; quaint 
brass c held it ther, and when it was opened the yellow 
ment leaves were filled with illuminated characters, and gave 
very ancient and fish-like smell,” that impressed the beho with 
veneration. You would not have been gs 


ised had some m 
sured you that it was the original book whereia Cadmus commenced 
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“es 
as- 
"mews Bie. 
he proceedings of the previous chapter were read and si the 
President. , ¥ 


“ T claim to be heard, most high Mystiness,” said Herr Bob, from the 
lower end of the table. “ Is there  pamame and a fair hearing 1 

. con are out od a era Bob. Sit down.” 

ot on a question of privilege—a gross breach of privilege.’’ 

“ Propound it then,” said Wilddrake. ’ “ 

“ Yes, that I will. Brothers, you must know that we have been be- 
trayed by one of our own order. I speak not now of certain pen-and-ink 
sketches of our persons and manners (here he looked hard at me); that’s 
neither here nor there. For one reader that will believe us to be flesh 
and blood, a score will assume that we are but fancy’s sketches—the idola 
of Slingsby.there. But I allude to the fact, that our very habitat has 
been a to the gaze of the world, mapped out, and spotted ; so that 
all to who henceforth go tosee the scene of the Kirwan y, will 
be sure to visit the scene of the mystic Comedies ; and Ireland’s Eye and 
the Baily tavern will alike become places of disagreeable notoriety.” 

A Babel of sounds followed this announcement; laughter, groans, into- 
nations, expressive of shame, sorrow and ind tion, all swelled and 
surged through the room, like the booming of billows upon a rocky shore.. 
At length, the President calmed down the tumult to silence, and Herr 
Bobb proceeded— ’ 

“ Here are my proofs; and he produced a small neatly-printed vo- 
lume, ‘“ A certain O’Gowan, as the Celts delight to call , an anti- 
quarian and topographer, has——” 

The President here interrupted Herr Bob. 

* Ts the accused present? Ifso, let him stand forth,” 

After a short pause, a person arose midway down the table. A tall 
man, and lusty withal, of a sanguineous countenance, a bright, large, 
cheery eye, a high forehead, and ahead from whose crown the light brown 
locks were beginning to retreat. 

“ Here I am, Hochmystiker.” 

‘“¢ Good ; now we shall go on regularly. Brother Rhadamanthus, come 
up hither; you shall sit beside us our assessor. If there be any matter 
that transcends common sense, we shall assume it is within the province 
of common law, and shall hand it over to you to deal with.” 

The party thusinvoked with great gravity, and taking his place beside 
Wilddrake said-- 

“ J will not shrink from the responsibility you impose upon me ; though 
I must say the burden is very unequally divided. If you are to deal with 
whatever is common sense, and J with what isn’t, be daad, I know who'll 
have most to do.” 

“ Proceed now, Herr Bob, and make your charge,’’ said Wilddrake. 

“ Ay, that’s common sense,”’ said Rhadamanthus. “ Prithoner, at the 
ng old up your hand, and listhen to the indictment; daat’s common 

we 

Herr Bob then proceeded— 

“ | here charge yonder Faber, or O’Gowan, with having basely, trea- 
cherously, libellously, calumniously, and untruly forged, invented, printed 
and published the following statement of, and concerning the Mystic bro- 
therhood : that is to say : 

««« On the sloping ground which descends towards the shore, stands the Baily 
Tavern, which has been the favoured spot chosen occasionally for the meetings 
of some choice and kindred spirits, whose cultivated reunions are known to afford 
the enjoyment of social talent of the highest order. It is not our intention te 
withdraw the veil which ‘“ the Mystics,” as they are denominated, have, with 
good taste, thrown around their literary meetings ; but it is known that many’ 
of the brilliant sallies, in prose or lyrical verse, which delight the world, in the 
pages of our popular periodical literature, have been t , in their origin, to 
the inspiration derived from the social pleasures which have been shared in this 
spot, and elsewhere, by some of the most distinguished men of our day, who, it 
is believed, have not had reason to diminish their opinion of the b cy of 
Irish genius by their participation in the mystical meetings of the society of 
which we are not at liberty here more fully to speak.’ ” 

“ How say you, prisoner ?—what’s your plea ?’’ asked Wilddrake. 

“ T admit that 1 did write, print, and publish that statement ; but I in- ° 
sist it is the truth.” 

“ Then, as you admit the fact, you plead guilty, of course,’”’ said the 
President, “ that’s common sense.”’ 

« But, as he justifies it, we’ll enter a plea of not guilty, daat’s common 
law,” added Rhadamanthus. 

The accused was now put on his trial. Evidence was adduced, of the 
most satisfactory character, to show, that not only had the Mystics not 
dined at the Baily Tavern, but that they had never dined upon any spot. 
of the terrestrial globe ; and the motto of the club upon its arm bear- 
ings, “ In ubibus,” was ee, asa convincing proof of the fact. As 
the brotherhood, like the House of Commons, were judges in their own 
cases, it was unanimously decided that the accused was guilty, 

“T pray,” said Herr Bob, “ that brother Slingsby be ordered to record 
the verdict, and that the President pronounce the sentence of the court. 

“ Brother Rhadamanthus,” said Wilddrake, “ as junior Justice, be so 
good as to deliver the sentence.” 

“ I can’t deny,” replied Rhadamanthus, “ that it comes within my pro- 
vince, seeing that the verdict is against all common sense, So here goes. 
Put forward the prithoner.”’ 

O’Gowan was hauled up amidst abundance of mock gravity and ill-sup- 
pressed laughter. 

“T hope I'll be allowed to say a few words before sentence is passed,” 
said O’Gowan. 

« Certainly not,” said Rhadamanthus—’twould be contrary to all pre- 
cedents in my court--' Castigatque auditque dolos’—I ish first, and 
hear afterwards. When you’ve undergone your punishment, we’ll hear you, 
if you think ’twill do you any good. Sognow, hold your tongue, and lis- 
ten to your sentence-— 

“ Prithoner at the bar, Hubert O’Gowan, ahem! 
you have been indicted for that you, not having the fear of before 
your eyes, but moved by the instigation of the Devil—-diadbolo tentante— 
did invent, forge, write, and publish the libellous statement with the va- 
rious intents already mentioned, but which I shall not pain your feelings 
by recounting in detail. You had a mighty fair trial—everything consi- 
dered, hem !--and having been found guilty upon tbe best evidence—I 
mean the best evidence that was at —had it been worse, ’twould have 
done as well. I’m very sorry, so I am, to see so decent-looking a man in 
such a situation. I cannot find anything to extenuate your crime. You 
weren’t forced by poverty, which anes many a man into print, God help 
*em, for you’re very well dressed, and look comfortable ; neither were you 
led into error by those sharpers of publishers, for you’re a man of intelli- 
gence, and up to such chaps ; but you appear to have been instigated by 
the cacoethes scribendi, that real devil, which has brought so many to 
ruin in all ages. Nevertheless the court is disposed to take your case into 
its merciful consideration. You have hitherto borne a pretty good cha- 
racter, considering you’re an author. You have, as | am informed+ 
though I don’t understand such matters myself—written some very good 
things about the old times of Ireland, when she was the t centre of 
learning —civil, religious, and political—and, indeed, the little book which 
has brought you into yoar present unhappy situation is, barring the pas- 
sage already referred to, a very nice, entertaining, pleasant little book as 
any one could wish to have with him upon a summer-day’s ramble to 
Howth. For these reasons the sentence of the court is—ahem !—is, that 
you be amerced or fined in one dozen of champagne, to be drunk on the 

remises forthwith, and that you be confined in this room until the said 
fine be paid and of in manner aforesaid, ahem! 

I need scarcely say that this sentence was received with loud manifes- 
tations of the most intense satisfaction. Bishop exclaimed, with dramatie 
excitement— 


Prithoner, my maan, 
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4 A Denial come to Se t, yea, a Daniel. 
How susch a erie ior ext thou than thy looks ?” . 
“ , 1 don’t know that,” said Rhadamantbus, stroking down his 
white locks significant! . “However, let us have the . Then 
we'll drink O’Gowan’s health, and success to his little ; and, with 


the President’s permission, I'll retire into private life, and give you 
” b 

win dee course, Rhadmantbus,” said Wilddrake, “after the Queen’s 
health and the charter toast.” 

These toasts were then successively given and drunk—the former with 

enthusiasm, by reason of her most gracious ro pre- 

sence amongst us. After a pause, Wilddrake gave the health of O’Gowan, 

which was Great in his own champagne with all the honours, and, when 


that orthy gentleman had returned thanks, the President said— 
Now, then, Brother Rhadamanthus, let's have your song.” 

“] to ise,” said Rhadamantbus, “ that]am in no way answera- 
ble for'the fabrication of the mysterious song which I am about to sing. 


I think it necessary to say this, inasmuch as—whether truly or falsely, 

heaven only knows—I bees got the credit or discredit, whichever it be, of 

the autborship of a certain song which I sometimes sing to the same air, 

upon the subject of a little accident at one of the entertainments. 
now sing you what Brother Slingsby is pleased to call 


CARMEN MYSTICUM 
J. F. SLINGSBEI IN LAUDEM ARTIS MUSICA. 


Then he cleared his throat up and down, by the double process of drink- 
ing first and coughing afterwards, and sung out lustily— 


Mystici, to-night—while m we mingle, 
Mitt eat tum—lI propose to jingle 


What you'll grant ’s a merry rant—’tis a chant bilingual, . 
Of rhymes and chimes thrown in by times, to make your ears to tingle. 
a ee the mystic chant bilingual, 


of wee and chimes, thrown in by times, 
ngle. : 


o fecundi calices fecere non disertum ?” 
“og” that wine-filled chalices i os soon make apertum ? 
lift on high your cyathi, then jov vert ‘em : 
praise a Til eer men I've repertum. 
gle the mystic chant vilingual, 
oa 
mentis,’’ sirs, “ 
the 


and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears to 
“' Musica 
board its sounds are poured, our mens become festa. 
Uke tame wil the vitals run, as subtle and as 
Make 


round 
through hasty ; 
souls glow, make quick the slow, and molify the testy. 
Chorus— le—jingle the mystic chant bilin a 
of e- chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears to 


to make your ears to 


medecina mcestz,” 


” 
Ph 


« Duleisonum reficit, tristia corda melos ; 
That is, sweet strains will ease the pains of sad, and mad, and jealous ; 
+ Regina ” she is, the ‘ Queen of Hearts,” they tell us, 
Howe’er she works her spells divine, by voice, or , or bellows. 
Chorws—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
of taete. and chimes, thrown in by times, to.make your ears to 
le. 


poor who toil in ceaseless moil, with son make light their labour, 
maidens’ feet trip gay and fleet, to sound of pipe and tabor ; 
e’s strife, when clash and flash the sabre, 
cowards fight as brave as bravest neighbour. 
Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
of ane and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears to 


s 


le. 
Who knows not well how down in hell famed Orphens played the devil— 
hosts of gods and ghosts, paused each from toil or revel ; 
and Pluto wept, and Cerberus i civil, ; 
he played his dear-loved maid throughout the realms of evil? 
Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
of es 
ngle. 

in verse need I rehearse the story of Amphion, 
Whose lyre moved rocks, and stones and stocks, and tamed the wolf and lion? 
Sey ees waves among, the wat’ry waste to die on, 

dolphins mute, charmed by his lute, in triumph bore Arion? 

Chorws—M je—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
of boo and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears to 


and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears to 


ona omy such strains sublime Timotheus, the musician, 
from his lyre, he set on fire the world-subduing Grecian ; 
they who prance in Vitus’ dance are saved by no physician, 
find a cure, both sweet and sure, when soothed by sounds Elysian. 
Chorus ap ll oy sd the mystic clrant bilingual, 
Ofr _— and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears to 
gle. 


h “ ‘uppekkawm’ est’ erotos mousike,” Says Menander, 
means that Music is to Love a most inciting pander ; 
that heaven no gift has given that’s holier or grander 
that blest art that swayed the heart of Saul and Alexander. 
Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
Of rhymes and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears to 
gle. 


Mystic Brothers, celebrate with me this art a, 

The: of Melody, that like strong wine can cheer us ; 

And at last our day is past, and night is drawing near us, 

May angels throng around with song, and chanting, heavenward bear us. 
le. 


FE 


Chorus—Mingle—jingle the mystic chant bilingual, 
of and chimes, thrown in by times, to make your ears to 


Wher the clatter of the final chorus had subsided—Wilddrake was again 


on his legs— 

« Fratres Mystici,” said he, “as Brother Slingsby calls us, ours is a 
glorious fraternity. Knowledge, our divine nt, permeates the whole 
earth, and so we have brethren in the most distant regions of the world. 
Though animal magnetism be but a philosophic dream or a poetic hallu- 
cination, still do the souls of our brothers intercommunicate ; and the 

despite of space and time, hold a spiritual intercourse, constant, 
complete, and endearing. The subtle flame of the telegraph gives us here 
to-day the words which they spoke, it may be but yesterday, in a distant 
part of Europe. The mighty, exhaustless resources of the printing-press 
are at their command, so that their voices go forth to the ends of the 
earth. The sunlight paints for us their outward form and features, so that 
we become as familiar with their bodily as with their spiritual configura- 
tion ; and when we meet them in the flesh, we meet them as old familiar 
friends, who have often made our firesides glad with laughter and with 
; who have opened the page of science before us, informed our 
intellects ; who have brought to us the treasures of art, to increase our 
comforts and to adorn our existence. And so, my dear brothers, with all 
the affectionate feeling of old friendship, we welcome amongst us to-night 
our worthy old brother from Nova Scotia—one who is deservedly free of 
of clockmaking ; who @nderstands the human machine a tall 
eeene most of us from the old pono ; knows every wheel and 
pivot spring and escapement, and will win ba up in no time, and 
set you going before you know what he’s about. Fill, then, your glasses, 
brothers. Here is the health of—Sam Slick. Hip! hip! hurrah! One 
more—-burrah ! !” 

“ The health of the Clockmaker’’ was drunk with all the honours. A 

burly, honest-looking fellow rose up to reply. ’Twas a figure and 
face that at first sight did not very particularly impress you ; neverthe- 
less you were sure to look again at it, and then you began to discover that 
common person was before you. The head was a fine one--a ruddy, 
cheek, a broad, thought-furrowed forehead ; keen, 

1 of light, with an indescribable sparkle and a gather- 
es that indicated humour, intellect, and great sagacity. 
and well-defined, and the latter 
th the twinkling of the eye, while the 
bold, honest, and manly. t I need not 
personel of one with whose appearance 
hand of 


modelled by the inimita! 
of our Great National Exhibition, 
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‘soft sawder’ in the kind things that 
, and the warm response which you have all 
my sins, there is none I so lament as the fabri- 
;’ for somehow, when I would give 

of my heart, I have the word thrown in 
roving through the world in the pursuit of 
k. or book-making, ’tis a pleasant 
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clock, thongh, Xe you 
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THe AlHt ost. 


should, I'll undertake to supply you with the genuine article, with a clean 
beat, and a ae ey as smooth as if it went by electricity. 

this you may be sure, that if I should ever make a call in these 
Pil look in upon you to see how time goes. That I will, by 


1 chee ted Judge Haliburton as he sat 
ae Vong elapsed t before > ban all tolerably composed for 
But our worthy President knew too well how “to 
drive his team” to permit them to stand still; so he whipped us up 


. at the other end of the table? Pyg, 































































































iy come tate Sal, Go gue and the fields of young wheat were a vivid 
| green ; by was the prickly furze, with its rich golden blos- 
soms ; and all looked gay in a bright sunshine. olin ans he 
tered in the air ; the copses were musical with the song of ; and on 
approaching the Mere, we saw large flocks of gulls following the plough 
in the fields, and picking up the grubs and worms in the freshly-turned 
earth, Some of these were fluttering about, others coming or re- 
pn wy in such confused numbers that it seemed as if the whole colony 
had sallied forth to meet us. On arriving at the Mere, we left the f 
and entering a wood, walked down a shady path, bordered with lofty pine 
and fir trees, between the tall stems of which were glimpses of the bright 
blue water and the verdant islands on its bosom. Quitting the road, we 
turned up a little bypath, and soon came upon the edge of the Mere, at a 
1 Oy where some rustic benches were placed, and we sat down to admire 

e delightful view. Before I describe the gulls, let me say a few words 
on the spot they have chosen for their temporary abode. 

The Mere, which is a mile in circumference, is completely surrounded 
by a belt of wood, the dark foliage of the fir and pine beautifully contrast- 
ing with the light green of the young sycamore-leaves, and the graceful 
foli and silvery stems of the birch, the queen of the woods. At our feet 
lay the expanse of water, studded with green bowery islands, and on one 
of them a little rustic summer-house, with its tall flag-staff. But in the 
centre of the Mere was the great attraction. A large, low rushy island, 
covered with reeds, and with some clumps of willows, is the spot especial- 
ly chosen by the gulls for their nests. Thousands of the birds were flying 
over the reeds or hovering on the water, their black heads forming a 
pleasing contrast to their ight-gray and white bodies, which shone in the 
sunlight. Sometimes a gal would rise from its nest in the reeds and fly 
off, whilst another would settle in its place; and high in the air was a 
constant stream of the feathered population, either flying off in search of 
food or returning to the island. Fleets of gulls were gracefully swimming 
in the water; and just in front of us were two, flying in circles about a 
beautiful swan, sweeping round and above its head, and uttering their 
loud harsh cry; whilst two dusky coot, rising from an island and flying 
across the Mere, raised a great commotion among the exclusive colony by 
which it is tenanted. The noise made by the gulls was surprising: it con- 
tinued without intermission during our visit ; and although the cry of a 
single bird is harsh and inharmonious, yet that of thousands, — 
cially when softened by distance, was far from unpleasing. The g 
wings was like the noise of falling water, and, uniting with their cries, 
produced a sound unlike anything I had ever heard before. 

We now continued our walk round the Mere, coming to thickets of 
rhododendron—which would soon look splendid in blossom—then to dense 
masses of laurel ; while ribes and other shrubs skirted the path, and on the 
water floated the broad leaves and delicate white buds of the water-lily— 
while ever and anon a passing gull threw its dark shadow over the clear 
river, and wheeled screaming above our heads. At length we came very 
near the island, and had a good view of the birds sitting on their nests, 
which are composed of weeds placed on mounds of earth in the marshy 
places. The nests were shallow, and sometimes two birds appeared to oc- 
cupy the same nest. The eggs, which are of a deep olive colour, sprinkled 
with large brown and black spots, are much esteemed for the table, being 
considered equal to those of the lapwing, for which they are frequently 
sold. When boiled, the yoke becomes solid, while the white remains a 
clear jelly: they are eaten cold. Six men are employed to collect the 
eggs, which is done three times a week, when between 2000 and 3000 are 
obtained : the eggs are packed in moss, and sent to different markets, or 
to such private families as have ordered them. The birds lay four or five 
eggs each ; and the number of gulls may be inferred from the fact, that 
besides the eggs left to batch, an average season produces more than 
30,000 eggs, and in one prolific season 44,000 were collected. A canoe 
made of a single piece of wood, and sharply pointed at the ends, was 
moored to the island ; this was used by the keepers in pushing among the 
reeds to reach the nests, Where the canoe cannot be used, the men walk 
with water-boots; but in some parts it is too swampy to admit of either 
alternative, and the birds their eggs and nests undisturbed. 

The gulls come inland in March, begin to lay in April, and do not 
take leave till July, when the young ones are able to accompany them. 
There seemed to be a constant changing and moving going on among the 
birds on the nests, which, I should think, would subside during the hatch- 
ing. The noise at ped goss was very great; and we could distinguish 
two cries—one loud harsh, that of the birds on the wing ; the other 
more inward, a kind of low murmuring, kept up by those on the nests. In 
addition to the grubs, worms, and other insects found in the fields, the 
gulls feed upon small fish ; but although watching their movements, I did 
not observe any engaged in fishing: they seemed, whilst in the water, 
principally occupied with washing, which they did very gracefully ; after- 
wards they cleaned their feathers, arranged their plumage, and then swam 
about apparently for mere pleasure. In former times, the young gulls 
were esteemed among the delicacies of tae table ; and in the Household 
Book of the fifth Earl of Northumberland, begun in 1512, these “ see- 
gulles” are for the principal feasts, or the earl’s own table, and are 
charged dt one penny or three-halfpence each: large numbers of them 
were fattened for sale; but I am not aware that they are ever eaten now. 
The flight of the sea-gulls is very graceful ; they have the long wings pe- 
culiar to sea-birds, but seem equally at their ease in tle air, on the land 
and in the water. 

After spending some time in watching the gullery, we came away, and, 
continuing our course, disturbed two fine swans resting on the green- 
sward ; the long grass was pressed down by their weight, and they seemed 
in no haste to take to the water. Presently a squirrel ran up a tall pine ; 
and when we turned from the Mere, and the sound of the gulls grew faint 
in the distance, the wood- pigeons cooed over our heads, whilst the thrush 
and black-bird made the copse musical with their notes. An idea of cruelty 
being a necessary accompaniment to the study of natural history, deters 
many persous from pursuing it; but in reality all they require to know 
of the habits of birds or animals can be attained without the sacrifice 
of life or happiness to any creature. We had seen the gulls in their do- 
mestic life, we had admired their beautiful abode, we had learned some- 
thing of their habits, and not one among them had become a victim to our 
curiosity, or had any reason to regret our visit to Scoulton Gullery. 


"Rbearty 


“A tan !—who’ll give us @ son e 
a song !—you’ve a whole budget of them. f 

“ So I have,” said Pygmalion, “ but wey I cracked my voice 
singing at the opening of ghe Exhibition. I’ve only one note left, and 
that’s a very unmanageable one.” ~ 

“ Come, the Clockmaker will mend it with ‘ Soft Sawder.’’ 

« *Tisn’t in ‘human natur’ to do that,” replied Pyg ; “ but I'll give the 
Judge a real true sketch of an Irish dialogue, which I had the good for- 
tune to overhear sometime ago, as I think it is rather characteristic of our 

le— 
ay gentleman of your knowledge of the world can’t be ignorant that 
the Itish are the most humorous people in the world. Tis indigenous in 
the soil, sir. Even an English settler, after the third generation, espe- 
cially if he marries into ana Irish family, is sure to become, as they say, 
‘racy of the soil,’ and get a taste for fun ; but the poor people, who are 
the pure old Irish Celts, are the real jokers ; nothing can knock the fun 
out of them. Neither legislation, nor civilisation, nor toleration, nor 
education, nor starvation, nor botheration—though, God knows, they have 
been bothered enough ever since Pope Adrian made them a present to 
King Henry—can take the drollery out of a real thorou hbred poor devil 
ofan Irishman. Before I was a little boy, the shoe-blacks of Dublin were 
the great depositories of wit and hamour—that was ‘ Ireland Sixty Years 
Since,’ as brother Cambrensis there can tell you—but they disappeared 
with the gentry, about the time of the Union, shoes becoming rather a 
scarce commodity, Then the boys of the upper gallery in the theatre, 
‘the gods’ as they called them, took up whatever fun the shoe-blacks left ; 
bat ‘the gods’ are gone to the devil like their betters. Operas, and mu- 
sical societies, and the Rotando Gardens, and the Coburg Gardens, and 
Portobello Gardens, destroyed the theatre, and gave ‘the gods’ a false 
taste for terrestrial amusements. Well, at last, all the fun and droliery 
passed to the carmen, a very decent, pleasant set of boys, and they’d be 
decenter and pleasanter if they weren’t persecuted by the magistrates of 
the head-police office—as Brother Rhadamanthus opposite me knows right 
well. They’re full offun, sir, hegare'd at this present time, when all the 
world are thronging to the Great Exhibition ; and you couldn’t pass half- 
an-hour better, or lay out sixpence more economica ly, than in a set-down 
from the top of Clanbrassil-street to the canal bridge at the end of Sum- 
mer-hill—you sitting on one side of an outside jaunting-car, and one of 
those light-hearted creatures, fluttering in rags, on the other, slinging 
carelessly along, and cracking jokes upon every one and everything he 


sees. 

“ Well, sir, you must know that about three years ago there was a new 
court of justice established by the Legislature, called the ‘Incumbered 
Estates Court,’ for the purpose of auctioning off the estates of broken- 
down gentry with bad titles. "Twas a great day for Ireland. They took 
a big house away off in Henrietta-strect, as the most convenient situation 
for business, being about a mile or so from the Four Courts, and the same 
distance from College-green. Business poured in upon them ; nothing 
was to be seen but cars driving from all parts of the town up to Henrietta- 
street, with attorneys, and clients, and land-jobbers, and some half-dozen 
lawyers who had, as they say, the ear of the court, and made their for- 
tunes. It happened that one day last year I had a little business up there 
myself, having a power of attorney, from a friend of mine in Connemara, 
to draw £4 10s, 2d., the balance that was coming to him after the sale of 
his estate. While I was yeites at the outer door till the time for getting 
the money, I overheard the following conversation between two carmen, 
each of whom was lounging at nearly full length along his vehicle. One 
of them had just kindled his pipe with a small piece of lighted turf, which 
he held upon a bit of stick, when his neighbour him-- 

«¢ Jemmy Nowlan !—do 7 hear, Jemmy ?” 

“ «Well, Billy Cassidy, what’s wrong with ye, avick ?” 

“* When ye’re done wid dat sod o’ turf, hand it over hether, till I light 
my pipe, av you pl % 

wis o’ turf!” said Jemmy Nowlan—‘sod o’ turf, indeed! What de 
blazes do ye call it a sod o’ turf for?’ 

« « And what de blazes else is it but a sod o’ turf *’ 

« Sod o’ turf!—sod o’ turf, continued Jemmy. ‘Oh, murdher! do ye 
hear him! Arrah, man, ’tis just a county Galway estate I bought awhile 
ago from de Baron widin (pointing with his finger to the Court), Things 
were going dog chape, so I thought I’d invest my capital. I’m a landed 
properrioter now, Billy, and must attend to the duties of my station, you 
know. So I’m just burning my estate now, and I'll /ay it down after.— 
Howsomever, av ye’re disposed to become a tinant, I’ve no objection in 
life to thrate wid ye. Send in your proposial my good man, and I'll see if 
we can deal wid one another.’” 

It would be impossible to convey any adequate idea of the effect of this 
dialogue, as told by Pygmalion. They only who have had the good for- 
tune to hear him tell a story, can imagine the change of intonation, as 
rapid as they were complete, in which he personified the two speakers— 
the dramatic power of emphasis, and action, and air—the thorough iden- 
tification of himself with the characters he represented, which constitute 
him one of the greatest “ raconteurs” tobe met with. I need hardly say 
that on the present occasion his sketch of the Irish character was inten- 
tionally over-coloured, to be the more picquant for the Clockmaker ; the 
lights heightened, the shades deepened, and every feature slightly and 
skillfully distorted, to look bizarre and striking. Every one felt this, and 
yet no one could find it in his heart to quarrel with the talent that pro- 
duced caricatures so life-like. Whether any moral or meaning, grave, or 
sorrowful, or satirical, lurked beneath the pleasantry of his recital, I know 
not. None of us stopped to consider at the time ; andshould any one 
venture now to ask Pygmalion “de quo fabula narretur,’”’ he would pro- 
bably receive an answer about as satisfactory as that which the witty 
Dean Swift gave to Sergeant Bettesworth. 

* * + 





A SCENE IN A BARRACK-ROOM. 


Reader! do you happen to number among your acquaintances a jolly 
oung subaltern, and if so, are you on terms sufficiently familiar wit 
him to “ beat up” his quarters of a forenoon, and join him in a pipe of 
Cavendish, and a pewter of schan de grach, two exquisite luxuries in 
which he is wont to indulge for three or four hours every day after parade ? 

Methinks I hear you say, “ No, I have not the honour.” Well, then, it 
is an honour you shall have ;—allow me tointroduce you, sans cérémonie, 
to my friend eign Snooks, a regular brick—indeed, we are all bricks. 
There he is, in his sanctum sanctorum, already denuded of the “scarlet 
and fine linen” in which he was so pecagny | attired, reposing listlessly in 
a large morocco lounging-vhair, with a long meerschaum in his mouth, 
from which he isever and anon sending forth curling volumes of light 
blue, aromatic smoke, that at last envelop him in a hazy, but delightful 
atmosphere, through which he is seen to the best advantage ; his slight 
and graceful figure wrapped negligently in the ample folds of a crimson 
velvet dressing-gown, confined at the waist by an old mili sash; a 
comical little scull-cap of embroidered cloth, ‘ cocked on three hairs,” on 
his cranium ; and bis throat bare. 

The yellow-ochred walls of his domicile—twelve feet by eight—are 
hung round with a great variety of pictures and prints. Over the man 
telpiece is a coloured engraving of her majesty, with a pipe in her mouth ; 
vis-a-vis is the roya/ consort, in the Albert hat, stuck jauntingly on one 
side of his head ; the pencil of the same wag who supplied her majesty 
with the doodeen, has given a rougish leer to one of his eyes, which is 
knowingly directed to a French print on his right. On his left is a coast 
scene, alias a lady stepping out of a bathing-machine into the water. Be- 
yond are costumes of the British army, caricatures of brother officers, and 
the popular prints of the day ; portraits of celebrated horses, and of emi- 
nent pugilists ; opera-dancers in all imaginable attitudes; eve species 
of the canine breed in crayons; and although last, not least, miniatures 
of the governor, and of mamma! Curiously carved pipes, of all shapes 
and sizes, are placed, salter-wise, over almost every picture ; tobacco- 
bags and pouches are ant from every nail. Foils and wire fencing- 
masks, a gun and a pair of pistols, a scimitar and a yatagan, South Sea 
clubs and Chinese arrows, boxing-gloves and life-preserver, foxes’ brushes, 
a feathers, spurs, German students’ club-ribbons, racin and hunt- 
ng whips, hunting and tandem horns, together with twenty other things, 
too absurd to enumerate, are ingeniously and fancifully arranged over 
the fireplace,—forming, as it were, an antique frame for a dingy old-fash- 
ioned mirror, which is stack all round with visiting cards, notes of invita- 
tion, and unpaid bills. The mantelpiece (and, indeed, the whole room) 
bears undeniable evidence of a recent debauch, or “ og On it are 
strewed the fragments of broken vases, and plaster-of-Paris images ; faded 
bouquets—the gifts of some fair girls at the last soirée—have fallen into 


* oa * 

By the time that Heinrich’s song was ended, the lights were burning 
low in their sockets ; the wine was growing lower still in the flasks, which, 
notwithstanding the lightness of their burthen, performed their circuit 
much more slowly than at an earlier part of the evening; the sands of 
Time, too, were running low in the diurnai glass, or, to speak less meta- 
phorically, it was now considerably past ten o’clock. Seeing this, the 
Hochmystiker filled his glass, stood up, and gave the parting toast‘ To 
our next merry meeting.” I stept across to the window, that reached the 
ground, drew back the curtains, opened the shutters, and threw up the 
sash. A mass of soft, pearly light streamed in upon us; the fresh, cool 
air flowed around, dissipating the warm odour of the apartment, and 
making the candles flare and flicker, as though they trembled in the pre- 
sence of the pure light from heaven, and struggled to flutter away and 
expire. The sky was lustrous with stars, and cloudless in its blue depths, 
and everything told of the repose that was fast settling down on the 
world, save the sharp distant barkings of a watchful dog, that, as it were, 
intensified the silence. We went forth into the lovely night—Mystics 


traly, for we associated with the mysticism of nature—the mystery of 
beauty, and holiness, and love. 





A VISIT TO A GULLERY. 


Of the many species of birds which attract our attention and excite our 
admiration, none possess for me so great a charm as the sea-birds. I love 
to watch their graceful motions as they soar on wide-extended pinion, or 
repose on the waves, rising and falling with the swell. I like to see them 
when floating in the bright sunshine, and still more when, under a dark 
stormy sky, they hover over the troubled ocean, touching lovingly the 
white crests of the billows, and seeming to rejoice in the storm. A distant 
uently all we can obtain of these denizens of the air and water, 
their nests being placed on lonely rocks or unapproachable heights; and 
thus, although the safety of the eggs and young birds is secured, we are 
deprived of an important part of the domestic his of the sea-birds. A 
few exceptions to this remark may be found, especially in the case of the 
black-headed gull (Larus ridibundus), which, although it dwells by the 
sea in winter, comes inland in summer, to build its nest and rear its young. 
The spots which these birds choose for their nests are not very numerous ; 
those of which I have heard are about thirty miles from the sea. There 
used to be a “ gullery as a colony of sea-gulls is called, at Norbury, in 
Staffordshire, on an island in the middle of a large pool ; and another is 
still in existence at Scoulton Mere, in Norfolk ; no others, with the excep- 
tion of a small one on a broad, or turn of the river Yare, have I heard of. 
These gulleries had been described to me as very interesting, and being in 
the neighbourhood of the one at Scoulton, I resolved to visit it. It wasa 
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degs, the carpet is uptorn, and saturated with Le 
are rolling about the floor, in the centre of whic 


covered with a wet scarlet cloth, over which are scattered 
and fragments of drinking-glasses ; a couple of pewter pots, an earthern 
tobacco-jar, an epaulette-case appropriated to the same aa balf a dozen 
elay pipes, endaof cigars, a pair of kid gloves, a dilapidated lamp, lucifer 
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seore-book! A bull terrier is snoring on the hearth-rug, a King Charles’ | population of which a part has obtain 
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itted that, as the narratives ‘of Thucydides and Xenophon, detailing 


tury foes have not led him into any distortion or 
suppression of the truth. In short, there is an evident imitation of the an- 
cient models in the quiet impartiality with which he relates the excesses 


| of either party, their outbreaks of ferocity or their fits of cowardice their 
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This, of course, leads us to speak of the language in which it is written, 
rn Greek, as used by the most educated class ; a lan- 


on the floor, with patent leather boots, boot-jacks, and boot-trees ; a large | guage closely resembling the later Attic, differing from it only in its in- 
n-baize screen, which has lost its centre of gravity, and fallen broken | flections, and entirely purged from the corruptions which had infected it 


agaiust the wall, discovers a little iron barrack bedstead in confusion, and 
brings to view a sort of miniature Monmouth-street, But there, amidst 
the mighty wreck, and opposite toa bust of the Dake of Wellington, sits 
my friend Soooks, with all the stoicism of a philosopher, puffing his meer- 
ehaam tranquilly. ' 

He is not, however, permitted long to enjoy the dreamy state of blissful 
indifference into which he basrelapsed. The door, which is minus a lock, 
and has had one of the panels forced in, is thrown open abraptly, and in 
walk half a dozen of half-clad young gentlemen, with pipes in their 
‘mouths. One langhs loudly and kickssomething or another over, a second 
apsets poor Snooks. a third replenishes his pipe from the earthern jar, a 
fourth calls for schan de grach, and a fifth proposes to “ toss up for it all 
round,” 

Hark! there is an ominous knock at the door! all is silence in a mo- 
ment ; it is repeated—no answer ;—again and again—but no response. 
At length the servant-man enters, and closing the door cautiously after 
him, and carefully repairing the damaged panel, hands his master—poor 
Srooks—a bill as long as a woodcock’s. But the dreck, nothing daunted, 
introduces it, without looking into it, between the bars of the grate, and 
applies it ignited to his pipe, which he continues to puff with the same 
admirable nonchalance as ever, The room is now blockaded by the dun, 
who, every now and then, addresses himself grumvlingly from without, to 
his invisible debtor within ; who at length, losing his temper, consigns, in 
a stentorian voice, the angry creditor to the keeping of his Satanic Maj- 
ety. A“ Hip, hip, hurrah!!” is given—repeated--and again reverber- 
ates through the building, and the haberdasber (for such is the unwelcome 
visitant), losing his patience as well as his time, abandons his siege in des- 

ir, to the great delight of Snooks ; who, on the party separating, orders 

is servant to put things to rights, and prepare for mess,— United Service 
Magazine. 
——@—_—__—_— 


A VINDICATION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


The charts of the world which have been drawn up by modern science 
have thrown into a narrow space the expression of a vast amount of 
knowledge, but I have never yet seen any one pictorial enough to en- 
able the jspectator to imagine the kind of contrast in physical character 
which exists between northern and southern countries. We kuow the 
differences in detail, but we have not that broad glance and grasp which 
weuld enable us to feel them in their fullness. We know that gentiins 
grow on the Alps and olives on the Appenines; but we do not enouzh 
eonceive for ourselves the variegated mosaic of the world’s surface which 
a bird sees in its migration, that difference between the district of the 
gentian and of the olive, which the stork and the swallow see far off, as 
they lean upon the sirocco wind. Let us, for a moment, try to raise our- 
selves even above the level of their flight, and imagine the Mediter- 
ranean lying beneath us like an irregular lake, and all its ancient pro- 
montories sleeping in the sun ; here and there an angry spot of thunder 
—a gray stain of storm--moving upon the burning field; and there a 
fixed wreath of white volcano smoke, surrounded by its circle of ashes ; 
but, for the most part, a great peacefulness of light—Syria and Greece, 
Italy and Spain, laid like pieces of a golden pavement into the sea-blue, 
ehased, as we stoop nearer to them, with bossy beaten work of mountain 
ebains, and glowing softly with terraced gardens and flowers heavy with 
frankincense, mixed among masses of laurel and orange and plumy palm, 
that abate with their gray-green shadows the burning of the marble 
reoks and of the ledges of porphyry sloping under lucent sand. Then, let 
as pass further towards the north, until we see the orient colours change 
er paar into a vast belt of rainy green, where the pastures pf Switzer- 
and and poplar valleys of France, and dark forests of the ube and 
Carpathians, stretch from the mouth of the Loire to those of the Volga, 
seen through clefts in gray swirls of rain clouds and flaky veils of the mist 





ef the brooks, spreading low along the pasture lands; : . farther 
north still, to see the earth heave into mighty masses of leaden rock and 
heathy moor, bordering with a broad waste of gloomy purple that belt of 
field and wood, and splintering into irregular and grisly islands, amid 
the northern seas, beaten by storm and chilled by icedrift, and tor- 
mented by furious pulses of contending tide, until the roots of the last 
forests fail from among the hill ravines, and the hunger of the north wind 
bites their peaks into barrenness ; and, at last, the wall of ice, durable 
like iron, sets, deathlike, its white teeth against us out of the Polar 
twilight. 

Aad, having once traversed in thought this gradation of the zoned iris 
ef the earth in all its material vastness, let us go down nearer to it, and 
watch the parallel change in the belt of animal life—the multitudes of 
swift and brilliant creatures that glance in the air and sea, or tread the 
sands of the southern zone—stripped zebras and spotted leopards, glisten- 
img serpents, and birds arranged in purple and scarlet. Let us contrast 
their delicacy and brilliancy of colour and swiftness of motion with the 
frest-cramped strength and shaggy covering and dusky plumage of the 
porthern tribes; contrast the Arabian horse with the Shetland, the tiger 
and leopard with the wolf and the bear, the antelope with the elk, the bird 
ef Paradise with the osprey ; and then, submissively acknowledging the 

t laws by which the eart: and all that it bears are ruled throughout 
ir being, let us not condemn, but rejoice in the expression by man of 
his own rest in the statutes of the lands that gave him birth. Let us watch 
him with reverence as he sets side by side the burning gems, and smooths 
with soft sculpture the jasper pillars that are to reflect a ceaseless sunshine 
and rise into a cloudless sky ; but, not with less reverence, let us stand 
by him when, wit’ rough strength and hurried stroke, he smitesan uncouth 
animation out of the rocks which he has torn from among the moss of the 
moorland, and heaves into the darkened air the pile of iron buttress and 
rugged wall, instinct with work of an imagination as wild and wayward 
as the Northern sea--creations of ungainly shape and rigid limb, but full 
ef wolfish life ; fierce as the winds that beat, and changeful as the clouds 
that shade them.-- Ruskin. 


> — 


TURKS AND CHRISTIANS. 
TRICOUPI’S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 

Many a one who has been a steady peruser of the “fourth estate’ mnst 
be aware of a certain class of subjects which he bas never understood him- 
self or found any one else who could understand, but which have haunted 
the daily papers time out of mind like unlaid ghosts, Such are the Rajar 
of Sattara, the Baron de Bode, the affairs of the River Plate. the Ameers 
ef Scinde—beadings from which*many of our readers recoil with horror, 
Thore youthful members of the community who have during the last few 
months occasionally stolen an hour from Virgil and quadratic equations, 
to commence their first essay in newspaper reading, will probably, for 
years to come, look upon the “Eastern question” as an awful spectre, 
which has from their earliest recollections intruded itself at their intellee, 
tual feast, asserting its right to a couple of columns, shortening the speech- 
es of their favourite M.P., or totally suppressing the exciting details of a 
horrid murder. For, let not those who towards the close of August fled 
frem politics to Germany or Scotland consider that on their return from 
the imbibing of chalybeates or the slaughter of grouse they will find The 
Times free from the details of its correspondent at Constantinople, or the 
translated speculations of the Viennese press. Though the Porte may 
withdraw its modifications, or the Czar his-troops—thongh the success of 
diplomatists may be better than their French, and Cossacks and Kurds be 
kept for the present {rom each other’s throats, yet Englishmen may be 
certain that they are in for the subject for many years to come ; in short, 
until the matter is settled on a just foundation, either with their concur- 
renee or without it. As it is well to understand what we shall have 
forced on our attention, any information less superficial than we have been 
aacustomed to ought not to be neglected. 

Opportunely comes M. Tricoupi, the distinguished Greek Minister in 
London, and, in a work addressed indeed only to his countrymen, but 
worthy the attention of all, relates the story of independent Greece and 
her dearly won freedom ; nor does the narrative fail to show, that as the 
imdependence of King Otho’s dominion was not the first wound inflicted 
on Turkish power, so, in his opinion, it will be by no means the last. We 
natarally receive with a due allowance for national prejudice the work of 
a writer who is old enough to remember and to have been concerned in the 
events which he relates ; in whose recollection the slaughter of the Patri- 








arob and the desolation of the Morea must yet be fresh : yet it must be ad- 


during a slavery of 400 years, There are many among us who consider 
the modera Greek as a tongue differing from the ancient as much as Ital- 
ia from Latin, and even scholars are not aware that there is no real dif- 
ference; that many of the forms considered new are as old as the most es- 
teemed classics, or at least as the Septuagint. There are, indeed, authors 
among the Greeks themselves who bave endeavoured to return, at least 
in writing, to the identical dialect of Demosthenes ; but these find no fa- 
vour with M. Tricoupi, who urges with great trath, that the Doric forms 
of the modern Hellenic language are as worthy of respect as the Attic, 
which is the standard of the ancient tongue. “It would,” he says, “ be 
a great calamity if men of education, led away by a too ardent admira- 
tion for the past, were to desert the common forms of speech, and raise up 
a literature to which only a few scholars should possess the key, so that, 
as in Egypt. there should be two modes of writing, the pedantic and the 
popular.” This is most just—for it is certain that literature can only 
have strength and vigour when it derives its inspiration from the hear! of 
the people, when it expresses the common feelings of mankind in common 
words. The author, therefore, on principle, preserves the inflections and 
constructions in use among hiscontemporaries ; but with regard to words 
the case is different. Only a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
Greek was a slave, and his language a patois. Since then light has shone 
on the race, and many a new idea has required a new word tp express it. 
Fortunately, there was a great storehouse of these at hand, and no man 
ot education scruples to consider all that is to be found in Thucydides or 
Plato as forming part of his own tongue. A new construction involves a 
violence done to the modes of popular expression, and even of popular 
thought ; but a word has only to be learnt and remembercd ; it grates 
against no habit; it displaces nothing, and only supplies a void. Thus 
the scholar will find in the work before us the ancient language of the 
Hellenes with a plainer order and a less complex etymology ; and may 
gain some idea of the people who have preserved it, who use it, and who 
are extending it daily. 

So much concerning the work; now with regard to its subject ; and 
here the author, writing for his countrymen, presupposes an amount of 
infurmation which is not to be found in Englishmen generally. He com- 
mences with the year 1814 and the establishment of the secret society of 
the “ Philikoi,”’ of which we shall have to gay much. But, as those who 
have written of our revolution of 1688 have felt it necessary to trace 
back the train of causes to the days when mailed barons hot from Towton 
or Bosworth debated as to the limits of the kingly power ; as the historian 
of American independence or French democracy commences with the 
voyage of the Mayflower and the policy of Richelieu ; so to understand 
the Greek revolt we must go back to the hour when the last blow was 
given to the decaying empire of the Byzantine Cesars, and Ottoman fana- 
ticiem burst like a torrent on Earope. 

A modern democratic French writer has drawn a parallel between Eu- 
rope in the 16th century and Europe in the 19th. Then, says he, two 
Powers threatened that Central Europe, which is the focus of civilization 
and the home of art—the one barbarous and warlike, the other semi-bar- 
barous, commercial, and maritime. Their names were, “Turkey” and 
“Spain.” Again, in the present day, two Powers threaten the same 
civilization ; as before, the one barbarous and warlike, the other semi- 
barbarous, commercial, and maritime. Their names are “ Russia” and 
England.” Though the comparison is by no means flattering to our- 
selves, it is clever, and, as regards the two Eastern Powers, by no means 
inapplicable. The Muscovite has taken the place of the Ottoman in the 
hopes or fears of mankind. Their power rose in Europe almost simul- 
taneously. In 1453 the crescent was planted on the spires of St. Sophia ; 
in 1462, within 10 years after, the cross was raised aloft at Moscow over 
the throne of Ivan, who united the Russias into a single monarchy, and 
laid the foundations of a power which from that hour has never ceased to 
aspire to the dominion of the East. In all researches regarding. the 
Christian subjects of the Porte the influence of the Northern Autocrat 
must be borne in mind. It is a mistake to consider that influence as of 
recent growth. It commenced with the first hour of Christian slavery. 
To the unhappy rayah it seemed little less than a miracle that, in the 
first blush of Ottoman triumph, in the first frenzy of Ottoman cruelty, 
Providence should have raised up for him, in the light-haired children of 
the north, the zanthoi of his legends, a race of avengers having the same 
faith, the same fiery zeal, the same sympathies, and the same aversions. 
Russian wars with Turkey followed, elating the Greeks at every success— 
depressing them to despair at every failure. Conspicuous among the 
latter was the disaster of Peter the Great on the Pruth, when he pur- 
chased his escape by the cession of conquests not to be recovered until 
two mor generations bad passed away. Conspicuous among the former 
were the victories which illustrated the long reign of Catherine, the tri- 
umpbant campaigns of Suwarrow, and the bloody day of Ismail. It was 
this great Empress who first drew close the bonds which had always united 
the Greek Christians to her throne. Under Anne the scheme of totally 
destroying the Turkish power by raising against it the whole body of its 
Christian subjects was first conceived, but. by Catherine it was brought 
into action. and with great, though not decisive success. A Greek, the 
celebrated Pappas Oglou, was the prime mover in the events which were 
terminated by the often quoted treaty of Kainardji; one ef the murderers 
of Peter IIf. and a friend of the Orloffs, he stood high in the favour of the 
Czarina, and, with a skill and diplomatic power beyond belief, he engaged 
her in a war with the Porte, representing to her the enthusiasm of the 
Greeks for freedom, while, on the other hand, he encouraged his country- 
men by assuring them of the countenance and protection of Russia. The 
events of the war are of course too long for detail ; but it may suffice to 
say that its conclusion established for ever the influence of the Muscovite 
power over the Porte, and more that ever endeared that Power to the 
suffering subjects of the Sultan. 

This isa great era in the history of the modern Greeks ; for about this 
time intellectual light began to dawn again, after a long and dreary 
darkness, It has been said that nations generally meet their deserts, 


'and that the Polands and Irelands are commonly as much in fault as 


their vilified oppressors ; and indeed there can be no doubt that when a 
race fits itself for the enjoyment of a higher condition it soon finds its 
level of freedom and independence. First among these means, it is 
almost trite to say, is the possession of a literature, or something ap- 
proaching to it. Not merely that it extends the knowledge of each indi- 
vidual, and inspires a wholesome discontent with his lot. Its office is not 
merely the giving of information. It is rather beneficial as a common 
possession Gf the nation, as joining them in the admiration of something 
which is their own, as affording a bond of union of a higher kind thau a 
common hatred; and about this time something more of enlightenment 
began to prevail; not, indeed, what we should call general education ; 
a few superior intellects only were as yet influenced. The sun shone only 
on the mountain tops, but still it shone. The Greeks had never wholly 
forgotten their laws, or wholly unlearged their language. The intolerant 
spirit of Turkish rule here defeated its own ends. The Mussulman was 
raised so high above his slave that all intercourse between the races was 
out of the question. It was beneath him to study their laws as the 
Englisl. have studied those of Hindostan. It was impossible for him to 
supply laws of his own invention. Mach of the administration of justice 
between the Christians was therefore left with supercilious neglect to 
Christian officials, and especially to the clergy. The Patriarch enjoyed 
great authority. An idea of the influence which, in the opinion of the 
Mussulmans, he possessed over bis people may be formed from the com- 
mand of an ignorant Sultan to the head of the church that he should 
order ail the Greeks to turn Mahomedans ; a command which the more 
sensible Vizier aided the Patriarch in cluding without the loss of his 
head. The Patriarch was a judge both of civil and criminal causes. He 
used the code of Justinian. as under the Byzantine rule; he condemned 
to hard labor, and even to banishment. When he went abroad Janissaries 
composed bis guard of honour. A still more powerful ergan of Christian 
nationality was to be found in the assembly to which was intrusted the 
election of the Patriarch. This was composed of the Metropolitans and 
Archbishops, the Phanariot nobles, and others. It formed a representa- 
tive body of all the Greek Christians, and did much to keep alive the 
flame of patriotism. 

Ia the provinces as well the ignorance ead indoleace of the Turks ne- 
cessitated the employment of Christian officials. The Greeks were looked 
upon by their masters merely as subjects for taxation. But, to pay taxes, 


, men must have some means of livelihood, and to earn a livelihood they 





or ; soda-water bottles | their own actions or their own misfortunes, are models of impartiality, so | must have laws and government. But the Turks knew notbing of Christian 
stands a barrack-iable, | in the present case the patriotic feelings of the author and his heredita 


ry law. and they found it easier to reeognize the old institution of the Greek 
broken bottles | hatred towards heredi 


“ Démos,” by which each little communit lated its own affairs, subject 
to the everlasting capitation-tax ; as well on 60 tolerate the ssare poweind 
| * Proestotes”’ of the provinces, who performed both executive and jadicial 
offices, and, by ‘nvir intimate acquaintance and great influence with both 
Mussu!man and Greek, were enabled to render the greatest services to their 
| countrymen ; deluding the slow-witted Turks, and, with a demure show of 
| outward loyalty. lending secret assistance to Klepts and conspirators. Thas 
the arrogance of Turkish oppression had the effect of preserving the nation 
ality of their subjects. The two mixed no more than oil and water. Beyond 
giving a few Turkish words to their vocabulary, and a few Turkish dishes 
w their ewisine, the inflaence of the conquerors on the conquered wae 
nothing. The Greek was left to his own inspirations, and in the fulness 
of time those inspirations directed tim to the recovery of his lost nation- 
— ha saree pe . wt corrupted language. The latter part of 
e entury beheld all the Hellenes i + strides j 
Gaabed Gist mnevel progress. nes making grea‘ strides both in tma- 
No sooner had Russian intervention loosened the bonds which before 
re them than their marine rapidly extended into every part of the 
Eaxine and the Levant. Catherine had some years previously settled 
thousands of them in her newly-acquired territories ; and now Odessa, 
Taganrog, and other ports rose into importance through the enterprise of 
the expatriated rayahs. Most mercantile transactions were carried on by 
them, and the islands of the Agean furnished a race of seamen unsur- 
passed by any in vigour and hardihood, But still greater was the influ- 
ence of intellectual culture. Civilized Europe now paid back its debt. 
The fall of Constantinople had scattered Greek learniug over the benight- 
ed West. Lascares bad introduced into Italy the masterpieces of an 
ty 3 Chaleocondyles had lectured on Homer, and Bessarion on the Fa- 
thers; light dawned on the Latin and Teutonic races as darkness was 
overclouding the East ; and the age of the Medici was the result of the 
sack of St. Sophia. Now Greece relearned her own literature. The 
a of the ow ~s be found in all the universities of South- 
ern Enrope, particularly in those seaport towns where me ile coloni 
Of Hellenes bad settled, po reantile colonies 
At Venice and Leghorn numbers received the influence of western 
culture, and at Vienna a whole community of scholars did hovor to their 
nation and language. The names of these, though they may he little 
known in Europe, are revered by théir countrymen as those of ron whe 
united in an eminent degree the learning of the student with the flery 
zeal of the patriot, and who looked on ‘their Own acquirements as valea- 
able only so far as they tended to raise the character of thw ir'people, and 
to prepare them fora nobler lot. Pre-eminent among them was the 
celebrated Rhegas Belestinos, the Tyrtw#us of modern Greece. T! o mer- 
cantile pursuits which drew him in youth from his Thessolian valley did 
not afford lasting attraction to an intellect singularly powerful, and 
soul which burned with rage at the wrongs of his race. He leit the 
counting-house and devoted himself to literature. His learning soon 
equalled that of a German professor. He constructed the best map of 
ancient Greece. His researches embraced the whole ancieat literature of 
his country. But the immortality conferred by learning excites only the 
admiration of a few, and the reputation of Rhegus would be coufined te 
the universities of his native land, were it not fur his war song. which 
stirred all hearts like a trumpet, and the establishment of his He teria, or 
secret society, which, renewed at a subsequent period, was the prime 
mover in the liberation of Greece. As to his songs, written in the com- 
mon dialect of the country. with no unseemly aping of ancient models, 
their merit is best proved by their effect. The best kuowa is the “ Dente 
paides ton Ellenon”’ translated by Byron,—a noble lay in imitation ef 
the French Marseillaise. The unhappy fate of Rbcxas is well known. 
Embarking too incautiously in his crusade, he was seized hy the Turkish 
authorities and beheaded. But his memory was revered as that of a 
martyr; and his death did as much as his life to forward the dearest wish 
of his heart.—London Times. 
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AN INVITATION TO OPEN THE BRITISH COASTING TRADE. 


Only think of the price of coals being nearly half as much again as 
usual, for want of ships to bring them from the north, while hundreds of 
foreign ships are arriving at the port of London, and returning to their 
own ports nearly empty for want of cargoes! This in the year 1853, after 
the Navigation Laws had been repealed, so far as regards our foreign 
trade! We thank “ Detector’ for caliing our attention to this scandalous 
folly ia a letter in yesterday’s paper. Every house in or near the metro- 
polis that consumes half-a-dozen tons of coal in a winter will this year pay 
several pounds to the ghost of Protection that stilt baunts the chores ef 
these islands. We lately remarked on the fact of 200,000 quarters of grain 
having arrived in the port of London in five days, the greater part of 
them in foreign vessels. That implied an aggregate tonnage of at least 
40,000, or a fleet of a hundred ships of 400 tons each. Most probably, 70 
or 80 of them went out of the river in ballast or with some very trifling 
cargo, while, if the coasting trade had not been specially excepted from 
the operation of the recent act, they would have sailed to the north and 
returned with 40,000 tons of coals, 

We were congratulating the public the other day on the Corn Laws 
and the Navigation Laws being repealed just in time. This bit of the 
latter, however is kept unrepealed just too long, just long enough to in- 
flict on us a dearth of coal. Yet everybody complains of it—the house- 
holJers of the metropolis, the coal-merchants, and the proprietors of the 
colliers, all of whom suffer in their respective ways by this absurd restric- 
tion. The only reason for retaining it is, that the coasting trade——so we 
used to be told—is the nursery of British seamen ; but this, it now appears, 
is a nursery tale, the invention of our grandmammas—the fact being that 
only a very smal! proportion of our sailors have been nursed in colliers. 
Like other children, they are nursed, just as it happened, in the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and wherever else the ocean beaves under the gale and 
sleeps under the calm. But that reminds us of our worthy Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, sleeping off the vacation in the north, and only waking for 
a few speeches, in which nothing is to be done but thrice to kill the slaia 
carcass of Protection. 

“ Detector” suggests why does he not suspend the operation of the 
laws in favour of the coasting trade, so far as coals are concerned. 
thing would be easier. There is the precedent of the suspension before 
the final repeal of the Corn Laws; and as for the revenue, there would be 
no more opportunity for smuggling in a foreign vessel sailing from Lon- 
don, and returning with coal, thau in a British vassel. An order in Coun- 
cil twenty lines long to this effect would redound as much to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s credit as all the speeches he made last session. It would be a spe- 
cies of rhetoric that could not but be felt. Old Horace says, in almoat 
the tritest quotation that can be made, that what is addressed to the ear 
affects us much less than what is represented to the eye. In the present 
instance the contrast is much more striking, for it is between reading and 
feeling, between a pamphlet and a blazing fire. We should like to know 
how many householders read through Mr. Gladstone’s speeches and find 
themselves the better for the process; but everybody in the metropolis 
can enjoy a fire, especially when the thermometer is at 10 below freezing 
point. Let the Chancellor of the Exchequer take this step, avd everybody 
in London will thank him every time he stirs the fire and throws on more 
coal between this and Lady-day next ; and even our venerable contempe- 
raries, as they warm their old bones at the blaze, won’t find it in their 
hearts to curse him quite so bitterly.— Times, Oct. 7. 








A LIBEL SUIT. 


We notice that an action bas been instituted against the Montreal Ge- 
zette, by a private prosecutor, for the publication of an advertisement of 
a medical book, said to contain matters that are improper and injuricuste 
the public morals. The Gazette states that, the business manager took 
the advertisement in good faith, while he was ignorant of the character of 
the book. Of course etors of newspapers are responsible for all 
things that they publigh, whether in the shape of editorial comments, com- 
munications, or advertisements, else the public could have no 
from the shafts of the malignant libeller, or from gross outrages upon de- 
cency. Bat, while this general principle is quite clear. it nevertheless 
seems pretty sharp practice, to bring a newspaper proprietor into Court 
in the circumstances above narrated. : 

The private prosecutor is Mr. Clerk, the Editor of the True Witness, 
(a pot very temperate Roman Catholic paper, published in Montreal,) and, 
according to the authority of La Minerve, Mr, Clerk institutes his action 
at the instigation of a Roman Catholic “ Vigilance Committee.” The 
Gazette, since the Gavazzi tragedy, has continued to publish very strong 
articles upon it. Theee, it is easy to infer, have been very offensive to the 
“ Vigilance Committee ;” and, a farther easy inference is, that, the action 
is instituted for revenge. This we regret to notice, as we cannot believe 
that such a mode of proceeding will be calculated to improve the “ publie 
morals,” or help to bring about good and tolerant feelings in mutters of 
differences of belief in religion. 

Nor is it likely that, a prosecution institated in such a mode, will be 
likely to advance the ends of justice. It is a proverb that, Lower Cana 
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juries 


in political or religious causes, decide not according to evidence as 
they swear 10 do, 


but according to their feelings or impressions. The 
Montreal Transcript, a short time ago stated: “ It is a solemn, melan- 
eboly, degrading, mous fact, that giving the names of any jury, 
indications of their race and creed, you know what the verdict will 
= We make no accusation against any particular race or creed, but this 
we say, and every ove who knows the country will bear us out, that if vou 
will teil us, in any particular matter, who are the jury, we will tell you 
what the verdict will be.” This is strong language, but it is only to the 
same effect as a statement made during the last session of Parliament, in 
lain place in the House of Assembly, by Mr. Attorney General Drummond, | 
alawyer who should be a good authority on this point tor be has had much 
expericuce. if we go back fourteen or fifteen years, we find that, Lord | 
Durham in his report uses still stronger language, which he directs prin- 
anne against French Canadian juries. We have no wish, however, to. 
now, the bitter words of his lordship. Wecontent ourselves with this 
reference to them, and the curious 3 turn them up if they please. Iu 
view of such partiality of juries, we think it is much to be regretted, for | 
the sake of law and order, that a prosecution should be instituted under | 
sach auspices, and in such circumstances, as that appears to be against | 
ear Montreal contemporary.— Toronto Daily Colonist. 
THE CAFFRE LAWYER. 
4 RECENT SCENE IN A LONDON POLICE COURT. 

Nkuloocooloo, the chief of the Zulu Caffres, at present exhibiting at the 
St. George’s Gallery, Knightsbridge, was brought before the magistrate, | 

under the following circumstances :—— | 

Some difficulty arose as to the mode of making the accused acquainted | 
with the evidence against him, which was ultimately effected by a double 
interpretation, a gentleman Se English into Dutch, and a Caffre who 
understood the latter acquainting defendant with what was said, and vice 
versa when it came to his turn to speak. 

Mr. Charles Henry Caldicott, son of a merchant at Port Natal, said that 
his father brought the Zulu Caffres at present exhibiting at the St. 
George’s Gallery to this country with him, and left them in bis charge. 
Defendant was the chief of the Caftres. On Tuesday afternoon defendant 
and four of the others went out, without witness’s leave, into the park. | 
He sent for them, but they refused to retarn until a policeman who was 
sent for them brought them back. When they arrived at the door of the 
exhibition they would not go in, but stood about, and when defendant was 
spoken to he was very impertinent, and would not listen to what was said. 
Asa great number of persons, attracted by their appearance, gathered 
round the door, complainant and some friends tried to push them in and 
elose the door. Defendant then threatened complainant, telling him to 
look out (in Caffre), and, lifting up his fist told him he would strike him. 
Gomplainant tried to induce him to be calm and go on, when defendant 
eame close up and struck him on the shoulder with his hands. It was 
done in a very threatening way. but did not burt him. Defendant then 
drew bis hand across his face. Three or four of complainant’s friends got 
before the defendant and prevented him, or he would have struck him | 

iu 
nae themselves with their clubs, and, thinking that the lives of those | 
Catfres who bad sided with him would not be safe, he gave the defendant | 
into custody. 

The above having been interpreted to the defendant, he was in due form ; 
asked what he had to say in reply. | 

Defendant having uttered a few words, the English interpreter ob- 
served, “He wishes to know why he was pushed and struck for going 
eat?” 

Mr. Broderip (to Mr. Caldicott).—Has he signed any agreement or con- 
tract to give you power over him, 

Mr. Caldicott produced an agreement, signed by the defendant and the 
others on the 30th of November, 1852, and duly certified by Mr. J. Sheps- 
ton, diplomatic agent, to the effect that Mr. Caldicott should pay their 
passage to England, clothe, maintain, and allow them a vertain sum per 
month, and land them again at Port Natal within 18 months, unless a 
farther agreement should be made by mutual consent, for which they 
agreed to serve him faithfully during the said period by performing all 
gach native dances and other customs as might be required for the purpo- 
ses of exhibition or otherwise. 

Mr. Broderip observed that, from the remark which had been made by 
defendant he appeared to be as good a lawyer as any in Weatmiaster hall. 
The Oaffres agreed to serve faithfully, “ by performing native dances and 
other native customs for exhibition ;”’ but he could not, by their agree- 
ment, put them to any menial employment ; and the accused now wanted 
to know why be was not permitted to go out, the contract containing no 
restriction in that respect. 

Mr. Caldicott poiated out to the magistrate, that if they were permitted 
to go abroad at their own pleasure, without control, the consequences to 
the public might be most serious. He considered that they were entirely 
in his charge while they were from their native country, and his father 
was under sureties, to the amount of £1,000, to see that they were properly 
eared for, under the agreement to the Colonial Government, and landed 
at Port Natal at the stipulated time. 

Mr. Broderip said, he gave Mr. Caldicott every credit for carefully look- 
ing after them, but still the question was, whether he had any power to 
prevent their going in and out at pleasure, so long as they “ performed 
native dances aod other customs for exhibition.” Their agreement was 
strictly confined to that. 

Mr. Caldicott inquired what protection they would have in complying 
with the boad they had entered into to take care of the Caffres and restore 
them, if they were permitted to roam about without control? With per- 
sons of their description very lamentable consequences might result, apart 
from the responsibility his father was under. They had already had some 
very serious outbreaks among them, and it was difficult to say what might 
follow. They were permitted to take two or three hours’ exercise per day 
with their attendant, and that was surely quite sufficient. 

Mr. Broderip remarked, that neither complainant nor his father had any 
power over these men, except that given by the agreement. What com- 

inant wished was very proper, and showed a due regard to the public ; 

the question was, whether he was legally justified in putting restric- 
tions upon them. He had better, perhaps, have not been so strict with 
them on this occasion. The very moment violent hands were laid upon 
them, they became excited. They required the exercise of a great deal of 
judgment and prudence. 

ir Caldicott said, it was not their first offence; they had before been 
violent. 

Mr. Broderip, addressing the interpreters, said,—Tell the defendant that 
if he strikes anybody he will be punished according to our law ; but if he 
has any complaint about the way he is treated, and violent hands are laid 
upon him, ae must let him come here and complain. Will he undertake 
to behave well in future, and not to be violent, but come here if he has 
any complaint? 

Toe interpreter, having communicated this, announced the defendant’s 
reply, “that he was very sorry, and that he would not do it again; but if 
a man —— him he must push again.” 

Mr. Broderip.—Tell him he must not push again, but that the man who 
— will be brought here and punished. He was then dis- 





Defendant and his party then went up-stairs into the gallery and | 





JAMAICA. 


By the arrival of the Vorthern Light we have papers from Jamaica to 
the 12th inst.—Governor Barkly, the newly appointed successor to Sir 
Charles Grey, arrived at Kingston in the Brisk on the 3rd inst. He was 
received with salutes and other military honours, and left at once in the 
vailway for the seat of government at Spanish Town, where he was recei- 
ved wt the “ Kings House” by Sir Charles Grey. 

The installation of the new Governor took place on the 6th inst. The 
Jamaica Journal of the 12th gives the following detail of the proceedings, 
and thus sketches the probable course of events. 

“The ceremony took place in the Audience Chamber of Goverment 
House. The heads of the various departments, a number of other officials, 
and a large assemblage of private were at the ceremony. At the 
appointed time, his Excell his station at the head of a range of 
‘tables, while the members of the Council and the Speaker of the Assembly, 

? themselves along the sides. The ceremony then commenced by 
‘the reading of the Royal Commission to Sir Henry Barkly, appointing 
bim Governor of Jamaica. Then followed the several oaths of allegiance, 
' abjaation, and supremacy. followed by the oaths of office, which were ad- 
- ministered by the Island Secretary. 
~ A salute of 17 guns from two pieces of ordaance that had been planted 
in front of the court-house, announced that Sir Henry Barkly was now 
Governor of Jamaica; after which his Excellency and his Council retired 
into the council chamber, where a privy council was held for a short time, 
@t the coaclusioa of whieb his Excellency proceeded to the reception room, 
where he heid a tevee, wt which a large number of gentlemen were pre- 
seated to his Excellency. 


“ Sir Henry Barkly was labouring under indisposition during the cere- 





| Marine Corps, who recently left the United States as Bearer of Dispatches 


| and vol. 2. p. 281.—Edinburgh paper. 


mony of the inauguration, but he had so far recovered on Sunday last as 


to be able to attend morning and evening service at the Cathedral, to | 


which place of worship he proceeded on foot. 

“ The first executive act of the new Governor was to put a stop to the 
legislative farce of weekly adjournments without the transactiou of busi- | 
ness, which the Assembly bad been enacting for several months previous, 
by proroguing the bonse to the 18th instant, when his Excellency’s mission 
will commence in downright earnest. 

“ How matters will be adjusted between the several branches of the 
legislature, it is impossible to predict, though it has been said, that the 
majority of the Assembly are still determined not to do any business, un- 
til the retrenchment bill passed by them in previous sessions, and as often 
rejected by the council, has been assented to by the latter body, and re- 
ceived the sanction of the Executive. Another wide field for conjecture, 
and conjecture only, is open as to the measures the Governor will adopt, 
in the event of another disagreement between the two other branches ; 
though it is not improbable that a dissolution of the Assembly, and an ap- 
peal to the constituencies, will be the immediate act of his Excellency in 
such a case. 

“ Sir Charles Grey bas left Government House and is now residing in his 
private house, ia Spanish Town. His Excellency, it is said, will remain 


in Jamaica for a month, after which he will take his departure for Eng- 
land.’ 


= 

Extraorvinaky Baptism or a Younc New-Yorkur.—An interesting, 
novel, and romantic christening took place a few days ago on the 340th 
Anniversary of the Battle of Filodden, on the battle-ground where King 
James IV. fell, Sepft. 10, 1513, surrounded by his nobles and the chivalry 
of Scotland. Capt. C. F, Lindsay, of New-York, and of the United States 


to the American Legations at London and Paris: being in Scotland on a 
visit to his wife’s relatives and his own kinsman. conceived the notion of 
having his infant son christened on that reputedly glorious though fatal 
field to Scotland. For this purpose a party was made up, and Rev. Pat- 
rick Brewster, of the Abbey Church, Paisley, a friend of his wife's family, 
the Frasers"0f Newfield House, near Johnstone, was invited to officiate at 
the ceremony, and who kindly consenting to do so, the party proceeded 
by railway from Edinburg to Berwick, where they took carriages and 
drove fifteen miles to the battle-field, and on the margin of Camphill Burn, 
a beautiful little stream running through the field into the River Till, the 
infant boy was baptised from the water of that limpid stream, under the 
name of Walter Edzell. in memory of the gallant young Walter of Edzell, 
who fought under the King’s banner, and was one of the faithful, and who, 
after the day was utterly lost. formed themselves into a ring, and fought 
to the last in defence of their King till he fell in the midst of them. Capt. 
Lindsay had many ancestral kinsmen kill: d in that bloody battle. Among 
them was Earl Jobn Lindsay. of Crawford, the Chief of the clan, and Wal- 
ter, the younger of Edzell, his direct ancestor, who left four sons, David, 
afterwards ninth Earl of Crawford, Alexander, John and Robert, the two 
last of whom were killed at the battle of Pinkie, in 1547. Many interest- 
ing details are given in the “ Lives of the Lindsays,” vol. 1., pp. 186-192, 


Currovs LIveraRyY AnD ARTISTIC PROJECT.--An undertaking, which can- 
not fail to produce no common degree of interest in the world of literature 
—not only bere, but throughout that of Europe and America—is being 
organised with the utmost activity, and with every prospect of success. 
It is to make the French literature of the day take its place in the Great 
Exhibition to be held here in 1855, The plan contemplated is as follows. 
A commissiow is to elect a hundred writers. who are to compose a book 
as large as an ordinary-sized journal, and containing one thousand pages, 
ten for each writer. The subjects are confined to such as spring from the 
Exhibition itself. Here a picture or a statue inspires a poem; a piece 
of tapestry forms the groundwork of a legend ; the produce of some dis- 
tant land leads to the description of a voyage ; silks and jewels—alas! 
we fear female vanity will generally be selected as the theme when they 
are brought on the tapis /—instruments of labour and husbandry will 
suggest a pastoral in prose or verse. In short, with so rich a mine to 
work upon, the difficulty will be, not to find, but to select a subject. The 
form given to this literary movement will present a luxury in all its 
details, for which neither taste nor expense is to be spared. At the head 
of each article, a first-rate artist is to make an illustration of the subject, 
representing the portion or object in the Exhibition suggestive of the 





piece ; and a portrait of the writer, taken from a photograph, is to be 
appended, with a specimen of his writing and signature. The charac- 
ters for the printing are to be cast expressly ; and, instead of paper, parch- 
ment or vellum is to be employed ; the binding is to be magnificent ; and, 
in all points, nothing that can contribute to render the volume perfect 
is tobe spared. Already a number of well-known and esteemed literary 
names are appended to the project, which seems to aflord the first | 
guarantee of success.——Paris Letter. 


Straw Paper.—lIna the review of the Exhibition of paper at the Crys- 
tal Palace, which we publish this morning, is a notice of a new discovery 
which promises to work a revolution in the production of newspapers as 
well as of books. We refer to the straw paper of Mr. Mellier, a French 
chemist and manufacturer. This article is made entirely from straw, and, 
as we can testify, after acireful examination of specimens of various 
qualities, is as good as can be made of rags. By a new chemical process, 
the invention reduces the fibre of straw or other vegetable substances into 
pulp, which, we believe, is then finished as paper by the ordinary me- 
thods. The advantage of the use of straw comes from its exceeding 
cheapness and abundance. Rags are scarce, and as the demand for paper 
increases, become dearer, bnt there is little danger of a short supply of 
straw. To discover a way of using it for paper has long been desidera ed, 
but until Mr. Mellier, no seeker had found it out. We are informed that 
his process is simple and cheap, and that when he ceases to claim compen- 
sation as patentee for its use, the price of paper cannot but fall very 
considerably. This will work a revolution in our jonrnals. It will ena- 
ble those papers which are now printed on small, flimsy and dirty sheets 
to imitate the example of The T'rzbune, and assume an appearance more 





worthy of metropolitan journals ; and it will enable us to use even better 
and more substantial paper than that we employ at present. The printing 
of books will also be cheapened and improved by this great discovery.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


Tue Lower Warp or Wrinpsor Castite.—A slow but steady and certain 
change is passing over.the lower ward of Windsor Castle, which consists 
of all that portion of the Royal palace occupied by St. George’s Chapel, 
the houses of the Dean aud Canons, choristers, and officers on the one side 
of the court, and the resideaces of the military knigbtson the other. Five 
houses formerly occupied by as many military knights, abutting upon the 
western rampart wall, were pulled down some years ago, and the grass 
now grows on the site where the veterans of former wars “ fought their 
battes o’er again”’ by their own comfortable firesides. These five houses 
were built by Sir Peter le Maire and Sir Francis Crane in the year 1657. 
The 13 other houses built by Queen Mary and endowed by Queen Elizu- 
beth, on the south side of the court, still remain, forming the present resi- 
dences of the military knights of Windsor. It is in them that the hand 
of improvement may be the more readily traced. Architectural ignorance 
ora depraved taste had induced those iotrusted with the repair of the 
houses to substitute the modern sash and unsightly lead casement in the 
place of the handsome Gothic windows originally adopted, in harmony 

ith the massive grandeur of the surrounding buildings. Square-headed 
doorways were also introduced, and the fine row of dwellings, with the 
tower (formerly Garter’s Hall) in the centre, now occupied by Major 
Moore, the Governor of the Military Knights, presented an incongruous 
spectacle. Of late, it has been the aim of the Commissioners of Public 

orks to restore these buildings to their pristine condition, and, we might 
add, their pristine beauty. To that end, year by year, and especially dur- 
ing the present summer, the sashes and casements have given way to new 
and appropriate windows, the squarehéaded doorways have disappeared, 
and the comparatively slow progress of the work is merely the measure of 
the extreme caution of Parliament in voting the necessary funds. The 
back windows of the houses look out upon the Castle-green, and here the 
same work of improvement is going on. About midway between Henr 
IIL.’s tower and Henry VIII.’s gateway, and adjoining the back of Garter’s 
Tower, was a semi-circular projection, which gave one or two additional 
rooms to the Garter-house, at present, and for many years past occupied 
by Mr. Batcheldor, the chapter clerk. This projection or outwork is shown 
in Batty Langley’s Plans of the Castle, published in 1743, and it is cer- 
tain that it was coeval with the houses themselves, inasmuch as it formed, 
for more than a century, the messroom of what were then termed the “ poor 
knights,” it being the rule to appoiat only bachelors and widowers with- 
out families to the privileges of the order. A short time ago, from sheer 
decay, a portion of this building fell outwards with a tremendous crash, 
much to the alurm of the family and domestics of Mr. Batcheldor. It is 
now levelled with the ground, heaps of stone and other materials are piled 
on the green, and workmea are employed in re-erecting the ancient mess- 
room of the knights, as near as possible in its original shape and dimen- 





sions: The Norman gate, which divides the lower from the upper ward, 


and forms in itself a fine featare of the castle, has been completely restored 
within the last three months, as has also the parapet wall running from the 
Norman gate to Winchester Tower. 


Exproi.aTion OF NortHern AvusTRaLia.—The expedition to explore the 
northern part of Australia is now placed beyond doubt; the Treasu 
having granted the sum needed for the purpose. The grounds on which 
the grant is made are, the recommendation of the Duke of Newcastle, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the expediency of affording facili- 
ties for the development of the increasing trade in India, China, and Aus- 
tralia. The enterprise has been strongly backed by the representatives of 
the Australian colonies in London, and by the Senamonis Society, to 
whose president, Sir Roderick Murchison, the success of the representation 
to government must be in a great part ascribed. M. Ernest Haug, who 
has succeeded in obtaining so extensive and effective a concurrence in his 
enterprise, is said to be actively engaged in the necessary preparations. 
He pro to set out early in November for Singapore, where he will 
complete the equipment of the expedition, with a view of landing in Aus- 
tralia by the opening of the dry season. The grand object is to render the 
exploration as complete as possible; but collateral objects are kept in 
view, such as the experimental planting of seed in suitable spots, and the 
introduction of live stock into the north, with the importation, more espe- 
cially, of one animal long desired in Australia—the camel. 

Steren-Ripine wira 4 Young Wivow.—Snow had fallen ; the young of 
the village got up a grand sleighing party to a country tavern at some 
distance ; and the interesting Widow Lambkin sat in the same sleigh, un- 
der the same buffalo as myself. “ Oh! oh ! don’t!” she exclaimed as we 
came to the first bridge, catching me ly the arm, and turning her veiled 
face towards me, while her little eyes twinkled through the moonlight.— 
“Don’t what?” Lasked ; * I’m not doing anything.” “ Well, but I thought 
you were going to take toll,” replied Mrs. Lambkin. “ Toll!’’ I rejoined ; 
“ what’s that?” How!” exclaimed the widow, her clear laugh ringing 
out above the music of the bells. ‘Dr. Meadows pretends he don’t know 
what toll is!” ‘ Indeed, I don’t, then,” I said, langhing in turn. “ Don’t 
know that the gentlemen, when they go on a sleighing party, claim a kiss 
as toll, when they cross a bridge? Well, I never!” hen next we came 
to a bridge, and I claimed toll, the struggles of the widow to hold the veil 
were not sufficient to tear it ; and somehow, when the veil was removed, 
her face was turned directly towards my own, and in the glittering of the 
moonlight, the horse trotting on himself, toll was taken for the first time 
in his life by Dr. Meadows. Soon we came to a long bridge, but the wi- 
dow said it was no use to resist, and she paid up as we reached it, without 
a struggle. ‘ But you won’t take toll forevery arch, will you, “ Doctor ?”’ 
she asked. To which the only reply was a practical affirmative to the 
question. Did you ever, reader, sleigh-ride with a widow, and take toll 
at the bridges ’— Exchange paper. 


Dears or THE SLEEPING Man.—Cornelius Vrooman died athis brother’s 
residence, in Clarkson, on Monday, the 17th inst. While on exhibition in 
New York, he was taken sick, which seemed to induce a wakeful state for 
a short period, and then a stupid condition, with intervals of wakefulness, 
until he was brought home on the 14th. He talked but very little, inqui- 
ring after his mother, who had been dead two years, his father and bro- 
thers, whom he seemed partially to recognise. He complained of great 
internal heat, and soreness of bis throat and stomach. On the morning of 
the day of his death he called for food, and ate a hearty meal, and from 
that time seemed to be in pain until about 2 o’clock P.M., when he died 
without a struggle. His age was some thirty-four years.—Rochester De- 
mocrat. 

How Canapa Ostatnep tts Name.—The origin of the word Canada is 
curious enough. The Spaniards visited that country previous to the 
French, and made particular searches for gold and silver, and finding none, 
they often said among themselves, “ Aca nada” (there is nothing here).— 
The Indians—who watched closely—learned this sentence and its mean- 
ing. After the departure of the Spaniards, the French arrived ; and the 
Indians—who wanted none of their company, and supposed they also 
were Spaniards, come on the same errand—were anxious to inform them 
that their labour was lost by tarrying in that country, and incessantly re- 
peated to them the Spanish sentence—“ Aca nada.’’ The French, who 
knew as little of Spanish as the Indians, supposed this incessantly-recur- 
ring sountl was the name of the country, and gave it the name of *‘ Cana- 
da,” which it has borne ever since.—-.Montrea/l Pilot. 


BaLitoon Navieatiom.—A prophet is not without honour, save in his 
own country. The annexed paragraph is from a London paper. 
A gu-a-head American, a Mr. Wise, proposes to take advantage of an 


| air-current from west to east, and establish a line of balloons between the 


United States and Europe. The difficulties of the project are met with a 
boldness which nothing turns back. Indeed one little difficulty is, that 
the balloon-train cannot turn back. The aerial locomotives cannot, of 
course, return by the same route—but Mr. Wise thinks nothing of an ob- 
stacle like this—they can go forward, and return to their starting-point by 
running clean round the world! The arrangements are so far advanced, 
that Mr. Wise has even settled the fares. ‘‘ He undertakes,” says the 
Builder, “ to circumaeronaut the globe for 3000 dollars each trip.’’ The 
Atheneum wonders that some enterprising American has not effected the 
passage of the Atlantic by relays of sea-serpents. 


Aw Op Tortie.--Mr. Asahel Clark, of Milford, last week picked up a 
turtle on his farm, which was marked by Aaron Mallory in 1759, and 
found again in 1813, by Samuel Clark, who inscribed his initials and the 
date upon it. The first date, it will be observed, was ninety-four years 
ago. How much older it is, of course there is no means of knowing. 
What is a little singular in this case is the fact, that Mr. Asahel Clark, 
who recently found it, was with his brother Samuel when it was found 
and marked by him, 40 years since. It was fouud in both of the latter 
instances in the same lot, and within a few rods of the same place. After 
adding his name to the “travelling record,’ Mr. Clark again set the old 
fellow at liberty to resume his “ course of time.’’--/Vew Haven Palla- 
dium, Oct. 24. 

Snort CoLtoquy. Tue Arcric Srarcurxe VesseL “ Isapen.’’—A 
letter, dated Valparaiso, August 6, from a passenger on board the U. 8S. 
steamship Unele Sam, contains the following :-——‘ In the Straits of 
Magellan, a boat put off from the shore, evidently seeking to speak her ; 
she stopped, and a passenger who was on deck at the time deseribes the 
interview as follows:—The boatmen appeared to have been fishing, and 
were in a very rough dress. On seeing the boat approach, the captain 
had ordered the side ladder to be lowered ; as they approached, however, 
he ordered the ladder to be raised again; but just as the men commenced 
raising it the officer of the boat put his hand on the lower step and 
sprang upon it, saying,‘ This isan American mail steamer, I believe?’ 
—‘ Yes,’ replied Captain Mills ; ‘what do you want ?’— We are in need 
of a spar."—‘ We have no spars,’ replied Captain Mills. The officer on 
the ladder then explained that his boat belonged to the English brig 
Isabel, fitted out by Lady Franklin to seek her husband, ‘ Where are 
you bound?’ asked Captain Mills—‘To Behring’s Straits.’--‘ Then what 
the d--! are you here for?’ -‘ We put in for water and to get a spar.’— 
‘Go ahead,’ said Capt. Mills, and the steamer went one way and the boat 
another.”’—London Times.” 


An Ant-EaterR Domesticatep.~-The Zoological Society, established in 
the Regent’s Park, London, has exhibited for the first time, an adult living 
example of the great South American ant-eater (Myrmecophaga jubata), 
by far the most remarkable animal which they have acquired since the 
hippopotamus, The extreme singularity of its form, the marked character 


of its coloring, and its very considerable size, will, in all probability, 
render this acquisition as interesting to the public in general, as it can- 


not fail to be to the scientific world. The great difficulty of transporting 
an animal whose food has hitherto been supposed to consist entirely of 
insects from the forests of South America to an artificial home in the 
Regent’s Park has up to this time, prevented the society from filling up 
the important desideratum in their series, which they have now had the 
good fortune to secure. 

—— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


It is proposed to establish in London a Mining Stock-Exchange, to te 
conducted on a system similar to the Stock, and Coal Exchanges.——The 
adventures of our countrymen in the way of mountaineering are notori- 
ous in Europe. One of them, a Mr. McPherson is sup to have fallen 
a victim tohis imprudent curiosity. In Switzerland, in spite of the earnest 
protestations of the guides who warned him of the peril, he determined to 
cross the Col of Evolena from Zermatt which lies beneath the heights of 
Mont Cervin, to Sion in the valley of the Rhone. He started alone on 
the 22nd of August, and had not been heard of on the 13th of Sept——_ 
During the hundred days of Napoleon, in 1815, the Bourbonists circulat- 
ed many puns and epigrams — him. One of them is thus set down 
“La garde mérite la Groix de la Légion d’Honneur, |’Emperear l'accord, 
(la corde).”———-T he Earl of Carlisle (Lord Morpeth) was lately reporteg 
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as recovering from an attack of small pox, at Sm The bishops of 
the American Episcopal Church have pronou sentence of deposition 
upon Levi Sill Ives, late Bishop of North Carolina, who “ went 
over” to the Roman Catholic Church._—Miss Sarah J. Clarke, (otherwise 
Grace Greenwood,) was married on the 17th inst. in New Brighton, to Mr. 
Lippincott, of Washington city. Mr. L. is connected with the Vational 
Era.— During the late excitement in the London Stock Exchange, the 
Consols went down to 903. Since 1847, there bas been no such panic.—— 
Mr. W. H. Webb, the noted ship-builder of this city, has contracted for 
a line-of-battle ship of 100 guns, for the service of the Emperor of Russia. 
——Lamartine is cogened on a work which will, no doubt, produce a 
great sensation. “The History of the Médicis.’’ The proprietors of the 
Pays and Constitutionne? have purchased the right of publishing it for 
150,000 francs. —It is said that M. Ragani, the new entrepreneur of the 
Italian Opera in Paris, has completed an engagement with Grisi and Ma- 
rio for the approaching season.——M. Scribe, the dramatist, has just spent 
260,000f. in the purcbuse of an estate at Courbetin, near Chateau Thiery.-— 
The Contest, a clipper ship, the largest yet built in Scotland, was lately 
launched at Ardrossan. Her registered tonnage is 1119 tons——The 
learned and distinguished Professor of Logic in Edinburgh, Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart., (whose works are noticed elsewhere in this day’s -2/bion,) 
received a fracture of his arm recently, from a fall at Largo. He, how- 
ever, is progressing favourably.—Jobanna Wagner has made a début at 
Vienna, in Bellini’s Romeo. Her success was not over great. Mdme. 
Marlow, on the contrary, who played the part of Juliet, was called four 
times, after her death._—It is stated in the journals that M. Thiers, M. de 
Barante, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Brougham, dined together at the 
house of Lord Holland, in Paris, recently—_—The residence of the late J. 
Fenimore Cooper, at Cooperstown, which had been converted into an hotel, 
was fired by an incendiary, and burnt to the ground, on the night of the 
21st inst.——Mrs. Ball, the Superioress of the Loretto Nuns, has just de- 
clined an offer of £30,000 for Loughcaster Castle and demesne, formerly 
the princely residence of the Gort family, which that lady purchased un- 
der the Encumbered Estates Court, for £17,000.—The Russians, this sea- 
son,are to have Lablache, Rachel, and Carlotta Grisi—Madame Pfeiffer, 
the celebrated traveller, arrived at San Francisco on the 28th September. 
——An English vessel named the Warrior, which had put into Lisbon on 
her way to Australia, with more than thirty passengers on board, was, 
from various defects, ordered back to England by appointed surveyors. 
——Catherine Hayes is said to have been very succeseful on the Pacific 
shore, and it is stated that she has sent home $50,000 for the purchase of 
an estate——At a small private party in Paris, one evening. some diffi- 
culty was found in making up a whist table for the Prince de Talleyrand. 
A young diplomat present, who was earnestly pressed by the hostess, ex- 
cused himself on the grounds of not knowing the game. “ Not know how 
to play whist, sir?” said the prince, with a sympathising air, “ then, be- 
lieve me, you are bringing yourself up to be a miserabie old man.’’—— 
Colonel Victor de Gibelin, the last survivor of the Swiss officers present 
at the Tuileries on the fatal 10th of August, 1792, died a few weeks ago 
at Soleure, at the age of eighty-three.——It is said on good authority, that 
another attempt to establish an English opera in London, or, to speak 
more correctly, an opera in English, will be made early in the coming 
year. The contracting and co-operating parties named are Madame No- 
vello, Miss L. Pyne, Mr. and Mrs.-Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. Alex- 
ander von Humbolt celebrated his 85th birth day on the 14th ult., at his 
estate at Regel, surrounded by a select society of friends ——Alderman 
Sidney has been elected Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing year.—— 
Mr. Samuel Morton Peto, M.P., has taken a fourteen years’ lease of the 
old castle and ground of Murthly, N.B., from Sir. William Drummond 
Stewart, Bart., at an annual rental of £800.——The pearl-button trade of 
Birmingham is in imminent peril, from an enormous increase in the cost 
of the raw material: that which for years was £25 a ton, is now £55, and 
has been as high as £100. The consequence bas been, that other buttons 
have been introduced into the market, and they are superseding the pear! 
ones. Speculators in sheil are accused of having ruined the trade -—— 
Within the last quarter of a century there have been fourteen peerages 
given to the profession of law, viz., Wynford, Tenterden, Plunkett, Lynd- 
harst, Denman, Brougham, Abinger, Cottenbam, Langdale, Stratheden, 
Campbell, Truro, Cranworth, and St. Leonard’s.——Mr. Edward W. Lane, 
“the well-known Orientalist,” has put forth a specific against cholera. It 
consists in a “ table-spoonful of powdered mustard in a tumbler of cold 
water,” as an emetic, and a wine-glassful of brandy with ten grains of 
Cayenne pepper as a restorative. ‘ Rest, perspiration, and sleep,’’ are 
thus to be produced. This remedy is said to bave been used in Cairo with 
success in 1848; but if we reckon that because Mr. Lane is a great autho- 
rity oa any Arabian W gh/s subject, he s also an authority in the treat- 
ment of Asiatic cholera, the non-sequitur would be as false as if we were 
to accept a prescription from Haroun Alraschid. ——Extraordinary swarms 
of small flies, says an English paper, have filled the air in several parts of 
Yorkshire during the last few days. At Harrogate, they formed a black 
cloud which obscured the light for some hours.——The Queen, while in 
Ireland, spent £8000 in the purchase of Irish fabrics. From prudential 
motives, the King of Greece has ordered that no passports for Turkey 
shall be granted to his subjects, except to merchants having pressing al- 
fairs there.——Professor Symington, minister of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church in Paisley, died there lately. He was ordained to the pas- 
toral charge of the congregation there in 1809, and had thus laboured 
forty-four years as a minister of the gospel——The Government has given 
its sanction to the subdivision of the Bishopric of Adelaide, and the crea- 
tion of a bishopric of Perth, towards the endowment of which Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts has promised a large sum of money.——Capt. Chapman, re- 
cently in command of the Magdalena, on retiring from the service of the 
West India Mail Company, has been presented by the directors with a 
purse of 100 guineas. A posthumous work of Balzac is announced te 
appear in the Constitutionnel——Lord Brougham has left Paris for his 
chateau near Cannes, where the noble and learned lord intends to remain 
until after Christmas.——The Liverpool Ship-owners’ Association has ad- 
dressed a highly complimentary letter to Lieutenant Maury, U.S.N., 
who has done so much for the improvement of navigation.——The Edin- 
burgh Witness says, it is rumoured that previous to the commencement of 
the winter session of the Court in November, one of the Inner House Judges, 
who is in rather a delicate state of health, is to tender bis resignation, 
and in consequence the Lord Advocate will be elevated to the Bench. 
Louis Napoleon has won another convert. M.de Peyronnet, the Minister 
of Charles X., is one of the writers in the new court journal L’Abeille Im- 
ériale, A French naval squadron was lately anchored in the Downs. 
he officers of H.M. 19th Regt., at Walmer, were much gratified by the un- 
expected visit of several officers of the ehips, in return for the visit of the 
former. An excellent luncheon was partaken of; the fraternisation of 
both sides was complete, and it led to the happiest expressions of harmony 
and cherished regard. The admiral could not allow his officers to dine 
with the 19th, although pressed by the military, as his orders were per- 
emptory to repair to Cherbourg to be inspected by Prince Jerome.——The 
success of Gustavus Brooke, in London, has been already chronicled. A 
me ncn of was given to him at the “Coal Hole” tavern in the Strand, 
where he was presented with a splendid dirk, by the lessee of the theatre. 
Messrs. Oxenford and Renton Nicholson were present and made speeches, 
The well known and popular hotel at Fort Hamilton which was one 
of the most pleasant and attractive summer resorts in the vicinity of New 
York was entirely destroyed by fire on Sunday night.——Surely there 
must be exaggeration in many published announcements. The Paris De- 
bats states that there are thirty-thousand political prisoners in the Papal 
dominions !——A letter from Berlin states, that in order that Prussia may 
not be taken by surprise, the government has decided that the new steam 
corvette, the Dantzig, shall proceed to Constantinople, and be placed at 
the disposal of M. de Wildenbruch, the Prussian ambassador. Probably 
the newspaper correspondent, by “ Prussia,” means Prussian subjects resi- 
dent in Constantinople. Otherwise, one Prussian steam corvette will scarce- 
ly settle the question at issue.——-The Odéon Theatre in Paris has been re- 
opened witha new play by Méry, the Provencal improvisatore, called Gus- 
man the Brave. This Don Gusman is supposed to be an ancestor of the 
Empress: and the play was written by Méry, who is a sort of Court poet, 
for the purpose of stirring up the loyalty of the students and working men 
of the quarter of the Odéon. Queen Christina of Spain was present at the 
first performance ; but the Emperor and Empress, who were expected from 
St. Clond, did not make their appearance, on account of a slight indispo- 
sition of the Empress. The dramaticsuccess was fair.- The political ni/.--— 
Jobn R. Remington, of “ Remington Bridge” celebrity, died recently of 
yellow fever, at Galveston, Texas. His principle, ingenious as it was, and 
bexutiful when exhibited in a model, did not succeed on a large scale. —— 
The steamer of the 19th of next month to Liverpool is expected to carry 
out a valuable cargo of American diplomacy. Mr. McLane for China, 
Mr. Mason for France, and Mr. U’Sullivan for Portugal, are said to pur- 
pose being fellow-voyagers. The latter, we trust, will return by the next 
convenient opportunity, with what is vulgarly called “a flea in his ear.” 
——tThe late Horse Exhibition at Springfield was the occasion of a great 
mastering, and was proportionably profitable to the originators and to 
the town itself. We do not, however, read of any very splendid develop- 
ment of blood or bone, at what one of the city reporters has called “ the 
great Horse Convention.” 


























THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
T= BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, contain & series of two hundred an- 
thentie Paintings, the vost celebrated I and French masters, 
from Guido de Sienne, (A.D. 1221,) downto Horace Vernet, is now open tor exhibition at 843 
nion Park. Admission 25 cents from 


Broadway, near U . Exhibition hours 9 A.M., to P.M. 
New York, October 1, 1853. sms. 





Marxizp.—On the 19th inst., at St. John’s Church, Prescott, by the Rev. 
Robert Blakey, Rector, James Patton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of Barrie, Canada, 
Hat be aren Marietta, eldest daughter of Alfred Hooker, Esq., of Prescott, 

Janada West. 


Diep.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 6th inst., Annie, wife of L. W. Mercer 
Esq., and seconé daughter of Col. Kingsmill, of Niagara. 
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Compelled to wind up our summary of the week’s news, before receipt 
of the Liverpool mails of the 15th inst., we mugt rely upon the reports of 
our enterprising daily contemporaries, on whose behalf the Halifax 
telegraph is plied with so much spirit and liberality, that in this branch 
of journalism New York is fairly said to be ahead of any European 
capital. 

And the tidings brought by the Viagara were, more than usually, 
worth the cost of their transmission. Many items of interest have come 
to us over the wires; so many indeed, that the mere heading that 
precedes them, as arranged for the morning papers, is in itself an appe- 
t'zing table of contents, and withal a condensed digest of passing events. 
We commence our own brief glances at the most important, by a word 
or two on the Eastern question, the chiefest among them all.—War, then, 
has been formally declared by the Porte against Russia, that is to say, 
hostilities were actually to be commenced, if within the period of fifteen 
days from the 9th inst., the Russian army did not evacuate the Danubian 
Principalities. Thus, after months of delay and intrigue, the matter at 
issue seems to be brought to a precise point, in respect both to terms and 
date. Nor are negotiations to be further carried on between Constanti- 
nople and St. Petersburg. On the Turkish side at least, the General in 
command on the frontier, is acting under discretionary though pusitive 
orders, and Omar Pacha is said to have absolutely summoned Prince 
Gortschakoff, the Russian Commander-in-Chief, forthwith to beat a re- 
treat, the delay already mentioned being granted, only in the event of 
the latter desiring to communicate with his Government. It is difficult 
to believe that in this position of affairs a war between the two powers 
can be avoided. If the Czar now backs out, he sinks at once many 
degrees in the estimation of the civilized world ; and against such volun- 
tary humiliation both his pride and his self-interest will protect him.— 
In the mean time, the Sultan is preparing to do battle for the nationality 
of his people.. He has ordered a levy of 150,000 additional troops. He 
has invited the Governments of France and Great Britain to order their 
combined fleets to Constantinople ; a measure more essential for keeping 
up Turkish belief in the moral co-operation of the two allies, than for 
any immediate purposes of defence. The Mahommedan priesthood has 
come forward with liberal pecuniary offerings ; and swarms of military 
adventurers, who have served in the desperate revolutionary movements 
of Poland, of Hungary, of Italy, and of Germany, are flocking to the 
standard of the Prophet. What number of these daring soldiers will find 
present occupation is not yet made clear; but there is abundant evidence 
from every quarter that the Czar Nicholas will not find the conquest of 
Turkey to be an achievement easily within his grasp. In regard to the 
local point of view, we have only to add that Russian emissaries are 
busily fomenting disaffection in the Turkish territories, and cordially we 
wish them acquaintance with the bow-string. 

And what is England doing ? On this point, there is still some doubt, 
but the prevailing opinion appears to be that the French and British 
governments have agreed upon a strict neutrality in the pending contest, 
with the purpose of intervening at any period, if the Northern forces 
should bear so strongly upon the Southern, that the balance of power 
might be threatened. We have already expressed our opinion that such a 
course is a treacherous one towards Turkey; although we are half afraid 
that Lord Aberdeen is hesitating about so poor a demonstration of British 
sympathy, as would be afforded by the flags of our naval squadron at an” 
chor in the Bosphorus. There can be no doubt that the Cabinet is some- 
what perplexed between its early promises of aid to Turkey, and a natu- 
ral reluctance to involve the country in the expenses of war ; between 
apparent justice and actual interest. They would fain show a fair face 
every way, make a great parade about international honour, and yet 
keep terms with every body. Sooner or later, such a tricky policy in- 
volves its professors in serious difficulties, as will perhaps presently 
be seen.—The main facts now recorded exhibit a peculiar degree 
of agitation. The Queen was in London, having returned there from 
Scotland, instead of/to Windsor, several days earlier than was set 
down in the programme of Court movements. The ministers have 
all assembled. Cabinet Councils have held protracted sittings. Mr. 
Gladstone, at the inauguration of the statue of Sir Robert Peel, felt 
it his duty to say something on the grand topic of peace and war ; but, if 
we may believe the report, be contented himself with generalizing on the 
necessity of England preventing the too great growth of Russian power, 
and with the cuckoo invocation to peace that is 2 Ja mode with our men 
in office, when they desire to say something that shall bind them to no- 
thing. To this we may add what is called a great public meeting, held 
in London, on behalf of Turkey, and the session of the Peace Conference 


at Edinburgh. It must have been a comfort to Lord Aberdeen, that the 
two latter were simultaneous. The effects of the one can neutralize those 
of the other. 


Miss Cunninghame, the young Scottish lady whose case was fully de- 
scribed in our last week’s columns, has been liberated from prison in Flo- 
reuce. This is well; and it is to be hoped that both she herself and her 
jailer may profit by the occasion. She may learn, without suffering mar 
tyrdom, that obedience to the laws of foreign countries is due from those 
who travel or choose to reside therein; they may learn that it is danger- 
ous for a weak goverament, even with strict right on its side, to run 
counter to the views and wishes of a strong one. 





It is agreeable to find that one State in Europe has plucked up sufficient 
courage to decline receiving an obnoxious official personage, selected by 
the U. S. as one of its minor representatives. We allude to Mr. Felix 
Foresti, appointed to the American Consulate at Genoa, and whose Exe. 
quatur is now said to have been refused him by the Piedmontese govern- 
ment. Without troubling our readers with the life and adventures of this 
gentleman, or with any disquisition on the relative merits of revolution- 
ists, we may assume as an undeniable fact, that he is well-known—both by 
those who appointed him, and by those who were expected to recognise 
his appointmeat—as a red-republican of very deep dye. Now it might 
very well suit the purposes of the Administration at Washington, to award 
a portion of its patronage to a chosen vessel amongst its ultra-liberal sup- 
porters. But there are two sides to a bargain ; and it did not so well suit 
the Administration at Turin, that such a political fire-brand as this Signor 
Foresti shouid be thrown into the priacipal sea-port of its dominions, 
vested with official protection, and directly enabled by virtue of his office 
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| to forward such revolutionary projects as he has ably and consistently up- 
held. Mistrust on public grounds is ample justification ; and we farther 
hope that no very laboured defence of a very obvious course will bemade 
on behalf of those who have taken it—And here we should bid good. day 
to the Signor, had we not obeerved in one of our neighbours’ comments on 
the subject, that his rejection by Piedmont is contrasted with the anticipated: 
reception by Great Britain of a Mr. George N. Sanders, recently nominated 
to the American Consulate in London. This latter gentleman was once 
| we believe the Editor of the Democratic Review, in which we have noticed 
| oceasionally some violent and funny articles designed to vilify everything 

and everybody in Great Britain, from the Queen on the throne to the 

chimney-sweeps. But there is some difference between the political sta- 

bility of Great Britain and that of Piedmont, and some also between the 

amount of mischief which a Foresti might cause in Genoa, and that which 

a Sanders can effect in London. As for the government, our neighbour 

may rest pretty well assured that neither Lord Clarendon or Lord Pal- 

merston has the slightest acquaintance with the Democratic Review or its 

late Editor. Even if familiar with both, and cognisant of their late iden- 

tity, they would but smile at the ease with which traducers settle them- 

selves down amongst the people they detest, when tempted thereto by * 

sufficient salary. 

And this naturally brings us to another of those remarkable appoint- 
ments, made by the President ofthe U.S., at which the public here opens its 
mouth widely and naturally with astonishment. Some time since, it may 
be recollected, the U.S. law officers publicly prosecuted Mr. John L. O’Sul- 
livan—also a Democratic Reviewer, if we mistake not—for participation 
in the outfit of a buccaneering expedition against Cuba. Such a course 
would scarcely have been adopted, without a moral certainty of his guilt ; 
and although he was not convicted—for it is a difficult matter here to con- 
vict any one who is tried for a political offence—to the best of our belief 
he was not acquitted, and the prosecution yet hangs over his head. And 
yet, will it be believed, that this very gentleman, who is the speculative 
and literary type of the Lopez fillibusters, is appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. to be American Chargé d’Affaires in Portugal! With 
profound respect for this country, but at the same time in the earnest de- 
sire that the decencies of public and political life should not be utterly 
disregarded in international intercourse, we express our hearty wish that 
the Portuguese government may refuse Mr. O’Sullivan his Exequatur. 

Our readers know that we abstain generally from comments on the in- 
ternal affairs of this country ; but this matter concerns all the world. We 
shall therefore be pardoned for noticing the extraordinary manner in 
which the dashing foreign policy, supposed to have been implied in the 
President’s inaugural address, has up to this time been made manifest. 
Large principles were enunciated, whose boldness was hailed with shouts 
ofapplause by the party that elected General Pierce; but objectionablemen 
have been called forward to carry them out, whose very names and am- 
tecedents will be deservedly a stumbling-block in their way. The direet- 
est mode of nullifying American influence in European politics, is to place 
American interests in the hands of such persons as Messrs. Soulé, O’Sulli 
van, and Foresti, who must be objects of dislike and suspicion at the posts 
to which they are accredited. 

The Washington Union continues to publish articles, wherein it in- 
geniously, but most improbably, devises a scheme by which England is 
to inaugurate a new era of slave-trading, while Spain is to render worthless 
her most valuable colony. This precious plot, under the title of the 
Africanization of Cuba, is presented to the public under various guises 
too lengthy and too greatly varied for our examination. The latest 
sauce piquante under whieh the dish has been served up, is to be seen in 
that journal of yesterday. The Union has now discovered that this 








design to aim a blow at America, is neither more nor less than the work- 
ing out of a very mysterious threat; conveyed by Lord John Russell, in 
reply to the refusal of the U. S. Government to adopt his ridiculous tri- 
partite treaty. We believe we quoted his pouting Lordship’s letter at 
the proper time ; and certainly shall not go back to it, although the 
Union can read—in its general and needless intimation that Great Britain, 
after the rejection of this treaty, would do as she pleased,-~a fixed pur- 
pose of legalizing the traffic which she has spent so much blood and treasure 
to put down! We should not however have noticed this last pleasant 
effusion, if it had not been characterized by a bullying, blustering tone 
towards England, and a careful uncovering of inflammatory sores, which 

it were to be hoped that time and mutual interests might heal. Of the 

influential American journals, some think that the whole affair is a hoax ; 

others that it is intended to stimulate new fillibustering expeditions ; few 
that it has any solid foundation. To the speculations already afloat we 
beg to add one more, although it carries us into that political region 
which, as already stated, it is our custom and our privilege to eschew. 
Briefly then, if we have read rightly the course of events, the Cabinet at 
Washington has latterly evinced a decided leaning to the Free Soilers, who 
form a section of the Democratic party in the North. But this leaning has 
raised a storm of indignation ; and asa set off against it, may not the 
Union have got up all this outery, which will be popular with the South 
because it embraces 2 defence of Slavery, and with a strong party in the 
North because it is anti-British ? 

As an instance of the credibility to be attached to reports emanating 
from, if not concocted at, Washington, it may be mentioned that an 
alliance between Spain and Mexico, as against the U. S., was one of the 
recent denouncements from that capital. The news of the moment is that 
the Spanish Minister has just quitted Mexico, in high dudgeon! 





In the brief summary cf the European intelligence that is given above, 
aud whilst speaking of the great Oriental topic of the day, we omitted to 
notice the most remarkable paragraph that occurs in the whole of the 
telegraphic news. It states that the Sultan, in making known his inten- 
tions to the Ambassadors of foreign powers at Constantinople, had declared 
that his desire was for peace ; “ but as his ancestors had gained their Em- 
pire by the sword, the Turks would perish in its support; or if fate or- 
dained that their country should fall to another master, they would quit 
Europe as they entered it—sword in hand.’”’ Whata world of insight into 
the Turkish character does this final phrase afford! How grandly does the 
doctrine of Fatalism loom ferth!—On this tempting theme, however, it is 
not our purpose to dilate ; but the occasion serves for calling to the read- 
er’s notice an article on Turks and Christians, of which he will find the 
commencement above. Itis copied from the London Times ; and we are in- 
duced to couple this intimation with the foregoing extract, because if 
anything certain is to be gathered from the vacillating articles that ap- 
pear from day to day in that redoubtable journal, on the momentous sub- 
ject now agitating Europe, it is an anticipation of the impending dismem- 
berment of the Turkish empire, and a desire to lead the public mind 
towards a contemplation of it, as though it were a foregone conclusion. 
The obvious leaning of the Times towards Russia-need not be pointed 
out; although one may sometimes mistake for such a preference, that 
which is in reality but a sagacious foresight as to the ultimate triumph of 
Christianity, and the displacement of the Crescent by the Cross. The ar- 
ticle in question purports to be a review of M. Tricoupi’s History of the 
Greek Revolution. The author is the accredited minister from Greece to 
Great Britain, and the work is written in the Greek tongue. 








The Canadian journals are quietly and at their leisure discussing the 
possible Union of the Provinces, which however few persons seem to think 
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will take place either to-day or to-morrow. With some, the present im- 
perfect communication between distant points of the Provinces is consi- 
dered an insuperable barrier; but there certainly seems to be a general 
approval on the part of the press, with a great reservation as to particular 
arrangements.—The Clergy Reserve question is to be laid over by the 
Government, until a newly elected Parliamentcan decide upon its merits. 
Such, at least, is the intimation of the Pilot —What Mesers. Jackson &Co., 
the great railway-contractors, have done, have not done, are to do, and 
are not to do, in relation to the Grand Trank Railway, forms a topic for 
fieree debate amongst sundry of our brethren in New Branswick and Nova 
Scotia. The matter, however, is so mixed up with interminable strife on 
loéal politics, that we are ai a loss even where and how to gather the pre- 
cise facts.—The conduct of the officers and crew of the steamer Fairy 
Queen, lost between Pictou and Charlottetown, on the night of the 7th inst., 
had excited great indignation in the Province. They abandoned the ves- 
sel, and left the passengers to their fate, a course, we are glad to say, that 
is farely adopted by seamev. From St. John, N. B., we learn chat the 
culprits have been committed on a charge of murder. 





‘Judge Bronson has been dismissed from his office of Collecter of this 
port, and Mr. H. Redfield is hissuccessor. We take more interest in the 
fact that Mr. Brodhead, some time secretary of the American Legation 
in London, and the author of a very valuable History of this State, has 
received the appointment of Naval Officer. 


A brief paragraph in the latest news from India states that Commodore 
Perry’s expedition to Japan has resulted in an arrangement for the future 
opening of the Trade. This change is to take place, in the Spring. With 
trae American promptness, the affair seems to have been’ settled in nine 
days, the Commodore having arrived there on the 8th, and sailed again 
on the 17th of July, The detail of his proceedings will be interesting. 


An unpublished letter from that enterprising and unwearied Arctic ex- 
plorer, Dr.Rae, will be found below. It reminds us that our curiosity respect- 
ing the Investigator’s voyage, by which the Northwestern-passage problem 
has been eolved, partially at least, cangot be gratified until the arrival of 
the Wiagara’s mail. The telegraphic reports from Halifax do not touch 
upon the subject. , 

The arrival of Sir Henry Barkly, the new Governor of Jamaica, at that 
island, and some particulars of his inauguration, will be found in a prece- 
ding column. 

Twice have we had occasion to make mention of a very pitiable human 
object, by name Cornelius Vrooman—once to describe his sad affliction, 
and once to reprobate the inhumanity of those persons who had exhibited 
his infirmities for money. The poor fellow, you may,remember, was 
gradually falling a victim to lethargic slumbers, and was an interesting 
spectacle for members of the medical profession, although manifestly unfit 
to be paraded to the public by a showman. We mention Cornelius Vroo- 
aan for the third time. He has slept his last sleep. Who can regret that 
he is released from the burden of life? Who will not be glad that an ex- 
hibition, so revolting to the boasted refinement of the age, has thus been 
brought to a summary close? 

Libllancnitinnrninenss 


A LETTER FROM DR. RAE, 
. TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 
Churchill, Lat. 58° 50’ N., 12th July, 1853. 








Sir,—The long and unaccountable absence of Sir John Franklin’s ill- 
fated party, or of any tidings of it, has attracted so much public attention 
to that part of the globe where our suffering countrymen (if they are 


not beyond suffering in this world) are supposed to be shut up, that I be- 
iieve a brief account of the small expedition with which I am proceeding 
to the Arctic, although its object is purely scientific, may not be uninter- 
to some of the many readers of your al. 

leaving St. *s, my voyage to York Factory was performed in 
a bark canoe—the usual conveyance--and occupied 37 days, being rather 
a long . L arrived at York on the 18th June, and intended to have 
left that place on the 22d; but a gale of N.E. wind detained me two days 
longer, and snow fell so heavily as to cover the ground to the depth of 
several inches.—From the 25th ult. until yesterday, we have been constant- 
ly struggling against the ice, which a constant prevalence of easterly 
winds bas close packed on the coast. The shores as far north as 
Cape Ch ll are so flat, that at low water the sand or mud dries 6 or 8 
miles to seaward, and the rise of the tide being 14 feet, the ebb and flood 
rush out and in with great rapidity, carrying the lighter floes of ice along 
with them. As there are no harbours, except such as can be entered only 
at water, our only shelter was obtained by attaching the boats to the 
heaviest nded piece of ice within our reach, and then with poles 
ay e floating pieces from pressing upon us.—On several occasions 
the boats narrowly escaped being crushed, and, spite of every effort, one 
ef them had two planks stove in, very fortunately above the water line, 
80 that the damage was soon repaired by nailing a piece of copper over it. 


I have been pretty often among ice, and in some rather unpleasant 
situations, but the last forialght's experience has caused me more anxiety 
‘than I ever felt before, inso short a time. Nevertheless there isa mixture 


of excitement and even amusement on the worst of occasions—-the men 
running about on the ice with their poles, pushing with all their force, 
until they are sometimes more than 50 yards from the boat; then, in 
ng from one piece to another, they occasionally, by making a false 
or trusting to too small a support, slip in, and get well soused and 
yey me Aa cme at, to add to their comfort. 
Having arrived here yesterday, I had hoped to leave again to day ; but 
a gale from N.E. has effectually prevented us from moving. 
ntil now we have had few mosquitoes, but here they are as numerous 
as I ever remember to have seen them, In five minutes after going out of 
the house, hat and clothes are perfectly covered with them. Ina few 
days more I hope to be in some measure beyond the reach of these tor- 
mentors. 


There are the remains of an old Fort on the west bank of this river, 
near its mouth. It has been of considerable size (about 300 feet on each 
front), and apparently pretty strong, to judge by the thickness of the 
walls and the immense blocks of cut granite of which they have been built. 


It mounted forty guns of different calibres, all of which were rendered use- 


less by one or other means, when the Fort was captured by the squadron of 
La Perouse 


Should I meet with many more detentions en route northward, I shall 
feel doubtful of completing the proposed survey this season. Such a long 
continuance of easterly winds is very unusual, 

I am Sir, &c. Joun Rak. 

On Saturday last we published a letter from this enterprising voyager, 
addressed to the London Times. It will be observed that the above com- 
munication is of nearly five weeks later date. 
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We give to-day the items of news crowded out from our columns of last 


Arrourruznts.—Commr. Harward to commission the Madagascar, store- 
ship. Bhe is to relieve the Crescent reveiving-ship at Rio Janeiro.—Lta., J. F. 


C. Mackenzie, from the Wizard, 6, to the St. George, 120; J. Cartwright to the 
Ajax, 58; H. B. Hankey, of the Victory, to be flag-lieut. to Vice-Adml. Sir T. J. 
Cochrane, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth; T. H. Lyon to the Vie- 
tory; Hon. W. L. H. Anson to the Excellent; G. V. Phipps to the Exspiégle, 12. 
_ , Burke, from the Buzzard, 6, to the Jmaum, at Jamaica; W. 
Brown to the Buzzard ; R. Hastings to the Ferret, 8; Carruthers to the MWin- 
chester, 50; Butwell to the Bittern, 12; Cockin to the Polyphemus, 5.—Paymas- 
ters, W. V. Miller to the Encounter, 14; Coleman to the Madagescar; H.8. 
Collins, from the Encounter, to the Furious, 16; Lyne to the Tiger, 16.— 
Chaplain, Rev. T. R. Holme to the Prestdent, 50. 


Tus New Governor or Greenwicn Hosriran.—Few officers in the English 
navy have been so fortunate as to earn so many honourable distinctions as Sir 
James Gordon. He was midshipman of the Revolutionnaire in Bridport’s ac- 
tion, served at St. Vincent and the Nile, and wound up his active service in 
1814 by commanding a small squadron which ascended the Potomac and ob- 
tained possession of the city of Alexandria. He was captain of the, Active in 
the action off Lissa, and at the capture of the French frigate Pomone, in which 
he lost a leg. He has been nine times gazetted. 


Tus Roya. Yacur.—The Victoria and Albert is docked for extensive re- 
pairs and alterations. Some of the news-reporters are uttering bitter complaints 
against the Admiralty, for not building her Majesty a new and more effective 
vessel. We must say, however, that the yacht’s performances have been always 
recorded as creditable, although she is described as very unsightly. 


Ovpituary. 


A Scorcn Law-Loxp: Lorp AnpDEeRSON.—The announcement of the death of 
this excelent judge and amiable gentleman will be received with general regret, 
not re by his personal friends and the members of the profession of which he 
was a distinguished ornament, but by all of the general public who may have 
come in contact with him in private or professional intercourse. The melan- 
choly event took place in London. His lordship was on his return to Scotland 
from the Continent, to resume his duties as one of the judges on circnit, and 
tnough on landing at Folkestone, on Monday, he felt indisposed, he proceeded 
after a day’s delay to London, where, however, fever sapervened and terminated 
fatally, as we have stated. Lord Anderson, whose valuable life has thus been 
suddenly cut short at the age of 55, was a sound lawyer and a hard worker, as 
all those who sought his professional services, and especially those who em- 

loyed him as a consulting counsel, well know. He was a Conservative in po- 
itics, and obtained his distinctions as a member of that party; but he was not 
a prejudiced or even a very keen politician, his profession and art and general 
literature having more attraction for him than political life. He was called to 
the bar in 1818, and became Sheriff of Perthshire when, in 1834, on account of 
the singular movement which gave Sir Robert Peel a brief lease of power, Mr. 
M‘Neill became Solicitor-General. To that office Mr. Anderson succeeded on 
the death of Sir William Rae in 1842, when Mr. M‘Neill became Lord- Advocate. 
Mr. Anderson’s own tenure of that high office last year was more brief than 
even the momentary elevation of the Protectionists, with whose fortunes he 
identified himself, and now it is our sorrow to record that his career on the 
bench, for which he was so well fitted by his talents and his conscientious use 
of them, has been equally short. For some time before the Protectionist Mi- 
nistry came into power he had been chosen by the Faculty of Advocates as their 
Dean, and this office, by affording much opportunity for pppenraging the younger 
members of the profession, brought into notice his kind and amiable disposition 
and gentle manners. These were attributes thoroughly founded in his charac- 
ter which no success or elevation in life could affect, and few men have left a 
more pleasing recollection among those with whom he was brought in contact 
throngh his active and useful life than Adam Andesson.—Scotsman. 

Tne O.pest Man In Catcurra.—On Angust 16, Calcutta lost her eldest in” 
habitant, William Coates Blacquiere, Esq., at the great age of ninety-four. Mr: 
Blacquiere had spent the full term of an ordinary life in Calcutta, and was for 
many years a most active magistrate. lis great knowledge of the lancuages of 
India was one of his recommendations to the friendship of Sir William Joues, 
in whose letters he is repeatedly mentioued. Mr. Blacquiere retained his mental 
faculties to very nearly the termination of his long existence. It was hoped 
that many interesting documents arising out of Mr. Blacquiere’s correspond- 
ence with such men as Sir William Jones, Sir Phillip Francis, &c., would be 
found among his papers, but we understand he made them all over to Major 
Birch some time ago, and that nothing was thought worthy of publication.— 
Calcutta Englishman. 


MENDLSSoHN’s Wipow.—Mdme. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the widow of the 
late illustrious composer, has just died at Frankfort, at the age of thirty-five. 
She has left four orphans, all of tender years. She was of delicate health; and 
the sheck caused by her husband’s untimely death brought on the consumptive 
malady which has bronght her to the grave. She was Malle. Renaud, and be- 
longed to one of the first familics of Frankfort. They were married in 1837; and 
a most happy union of ten years’ duration was dissolved by Mendelssohn's 
death, on November 4, 1847, before he had completed his thirty-ninth year. 
Soon after her marriage, Madame Mendelssohn accompanied her husband in one 
of his visits to England, and gained the esteem and affection of all his friends in 
this country by her virtues and amiable qualities. 


Grarran’s Daventrer.—Mary Anne, Countess of Carnwath, was the eldest 

danghter of the celebrated orator, the late Right Hon- Henry Grattan; and was 

d, first, to John Blachford, Esq., of Altadore, in the county Wicklow; 

and, secondly, after that gentleman’s demise, to Thomas Henry Dalzell, eighth 

and present Earl of Carnwath, whose wife she became on the 9th of September, 
1834. Her Ladyship departed this life on the 22nd ult. 


A VererRaAN Fux Traper.—Died, in Detroit, Mich., on the 18th inst., Mr. 
David Stuart, aged 88 years. The deceased was a native of Callender, in Perth- 
shire, Scotland, but emigrated to this continent, and resided at Montreal before 
the commencement of the present century. Fora time he was an agent of the 
Hadson Bay Company, on the Atlantic coast, in Nova Scotia, and elsewhere, 
but in the year 1810 he became one of the principal agents of the late John Ja- 
cob Astor in his great expedition to the mouth of the Columbia river, accom- 
ae by the late Robert Stuart, of Detroit, father of the present member of 

vin age from that district, who died at Chicago in the fall of 1848: Ramsey 
Crooks, now of New York, late President of the American Fur Company ; Ben- 
jamin Clapp, late of St. Louis, deceased; Mr. Mathews, who died some years 
since at Montreal; Mr. Wallace, late of Chicago, deceased ; Mr. Farnham, who 
died on the Mississippi, and Gabriel Franchere, formerly of Detroit, now a resi- 
dent of New York city, who some years since published in French an account of 
the expedition—these geytiemen, only two of whom are now living, remained 
in the service of the American Fur Company until about twenty years ago, when 
Mr. Crooks, in connection with Mr. Wm. Brewster, of Detroit, purchased the 
eastern interest of the company; and Mr. Pierre Choteau, of St. Louis, and 








PRusic. 


ITALIAN OpzRra aT NiBLo’s.—The production on Thursday evening of Au- 
ber’s great and most celebrated Opera of ‘‘ La Muette de Portici,” or, as the 
management prefers to call it in the bills, ““ Masaniello,” has been the musical 
event of the week. A brief historical notice of this work, its origin, first pro- 
duction, and success, has been furnished to the Opera-goers in the playbills and 
in the prefatory remarks of the /ibretto. The incidents there told are in the 
main correct. Of the composer himself, his many operas, his style and his suc- 
cesses, we propose to say a few words, which we trust will not be found with 
cut interest at this particular time. 

Daniel Frangois Esprit Auber, formerly Director of the Royal Chapel, but 
since 1842, when he succeeded Cherubini, Director of the Conservatoire of Music 
at Paris, was born in 1784, at Caen in Normandy. He is now nearly seventy 
years of age. Intended by his parents for a mercantile career, he only studied 
music as an amateur and for his private amusement. On mercantile affairs he 
came to London, where his love of the art grew still stronger upon him, and 
when the French revolution had ruined the fortunes of his family, young Auber 
determined to adopt music as a profession. Returning to Paris, he sought and 
secured, by means of some small compositions, access to musical circles. He 
now endeavoured more closely to study the theory of composition, yet still 
seemed to consider mere technical acquirements as the summum boaum of an 
artist. That he cared not to study the inner construction of great musical 
works, that he never endeavoured to define in his mind even the extent of his 
own abilities, is an accusation often and not unjustly uttered against Auber. 
His choice of instructors, under whom he sought to study composition, proves 
this. He chose the grand music-painter Boieldieu, and the earnest, dignified 
Cherubini, never observing the opposition of their elements and styles, nor yet 
the utter difference of his own tarn of mind trom theirs. Hence he could only 
follow them in mere forms ; whilst, as far as the real substance and value of his 
compositions of that time are concerned, they are simply and vilely dependent 
upon the then ruler of the musical taste, the brilliant but hollow Rossini. The 
effect exercised upon Auber by the all-ruling Rossini is painfully apparent in his 
first Operas, “ Le Séjour Militaire” (1813), “Le Testament et les Bullets-dowx” 
(1819), “La Bergére Chatelame,” “Emma” (1821,) “Le Time, ’ ** Léocadie,” 
and some others, which never travelled beyond the walls in which they were 
first produced, and even there met with only a brief success 

Genius like Auber’s however was not to be discouraged by a few failures. 
He rather was taught by them that he was not yet fully acquainted with the 
public taste, and for some length of time he avoided composing altogether, 
studying only how to gain it. Next we find him producing in quick succes- 
sion “Le Concert @ la Cour,” “ La Neige,” and“ Le Macon.” These, especi- 
ally the two latter, met with much favour. “Le Macon” made the tour of Eu- 
rope, the music being most pleasing and taking, and the subject being (as in 
fact all Auber’s librett: are) happily chosen and popular. The culmination of 
Auber’s fame however, was reserved for the production of “ La Muette de Por- 





tici” (Masaniello) in 1828, which at once became one of the most popular operas 
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of the century. The canses of this great success are various. The materials of 
the Opera are ever sure to create and excite sympathies, humane and political, 
and the interdiction of its performance in certain European cities on account of 
its revolutionary tendencies, has only helped to increase the popular appetite 
for it. The individuality of M. Auber’s music, moreover, first became decided 
and ripe in that great composition. Its characteristics are an easy, rich, and 
flowing fund of melody, enlivened and elevated by most seductive phrasing, 
piquant harmonic combinations, a happy power of using the different orches- 
tral forces, and naive, catching musical ideas, which betray deep knowledge and 
experience of dramatic effects. Everywhere, where these advantages can be 
made to tell, in the easy, coquettish style, in the description of popular elements 
or peculiarities, in the portrayal of excited or exciting scenes, and situations 
suited for warm and lively temperaments, the most successful and brilliant por- 
tions of Auber’s writing will be found. Portions requiring the portrayal of 
grand characters, of great and intense passions and situations, are not so suc- 
cessful ; they betray labour, and appear to be the productions of a great musi- 
cal artisan, rather than of a genial musical artist. Although Auber’s music 
may be said to lack a sufficiently strong and impressive individuality, cspecially 
in form, style, and technical finish, to form a school of its own, yet he has no 
want of imitators, the prominent among whom are Adam, Hérold, and Halévy. 

The great triamph of Masaniello soon produced in wonderfully quick succes- 
sion, “ Fra Diavolo,”’ “ Le Dieu and la Bayadere,” “ Le Serment” “ Gustave,” 
“ Le Chevalde Bronze,” “L’ Ambassadrice,” “ Le Lac des Fées,” “* Les Diamans 
de la Couronne,” and many others, most of which have attained no small degree 
of popularity. We regret however to be compelled to state, that Auber has 
almost reached the end of his productive powers; he has written himself! out, 
and nothing more can be expected from him, unless he determines to do on a 
grand scale what he has often before done in a small way, namely, to pilfer ‘vom 
hiniselr, and to give us a patched up resumé of his many former works in one 
new Grand Opera. The idea is not a bad one, for we think such a dish would 
be popular and acceptable. 

Of the performance of Masaniello, we intend to speak fully in our next. In. 
deed it would hardly be jnst or fair to pass a lengthy critical opinion on the first 
representation, which at best is nsually only a general rehearsal. The house, 
despite the severity of the weather, was very full; had the evening been fair, 
many would have been unable to find standing room. Signor Salvi, with 
whose whims, and frequent disinclination to sing as well as he can, we have often 
had occasion to find fault, acted and sang the fitlevi/e to perfection. Indeed 
we have never, since first we heard him, had so mach reason to praise and ad- 
mire him. He seemed embued with an earnest and honest determination to let 
the audience see what he can do, and never neglected or slighted even ihe most 
trifling portion of his part. He was in excellent voice. There are some por. 
tions of this r0/e, more than all others we know of, especially suited to M. Sal-. 
vi's powers, and these he rendered exquisitely. Among them the famous Bar - 
carole Amis, la matinée est belle, and the beautiful air Du pauvre seul ami fdele 
which he sings over the sleeping Fenella, may be looked upon as examples for 
purity of style and school. 

Signora Steffanone, perhaps from her recent illness, did not, as regards into- 
nation, do justice to Elvira. Indeed, we are not sure, but that Signora Man. 
ziui, who had first been announced for this ri/e and had rehearsed and stadied 
it, would not have pleased us better in it.—Signor Beneventano, in Pictro, 
had a part which we are sure suited him to a T. He looked and acted it bravely, 
and his fine manly baritone told with wonderful effect. The applause which 
followed the great Duo of Amour sacrée de la patrie told of the success the 
Pietro and Masanicllo of the evening had achieved with the audience. The 
Barearole, Voyez du haut de ces rivages, was not so effectively rendered by Sig. 
Beneventano as we had expected. His intonation was slightly sharp at the be- 
ginning, and his phrasing throughout not altogether comme i! faut.—We must 
pay « passing compliment t> Sig. Quinto, who did himself great credit as Al- 
fonzo; but why, oh why, was the whole of the beautiful scene and Duett with 
Elvira, in the fourth act, one of the gems of the Opera, cut out’ Signor Quinto 
would, we are sure, have sung it creditably, and Steffanone certainly would not 
object to sing it.—Though not very great, still very acceptable was the Fenella 
of Mile Pongaud. Her Tarantella with M. Mege was cleverly danced, and as a 
dance per se very acceptable ; in the characterand dress of Fenella, however, it 
was utterly out of place and in very questionable taste. For adance by any other 
danseuse, the situation was a good and available one, but certainly not for the 
heroine of the drama. 

The chorusses and orchestra were much better than on some recent occasions, 
but of these, the mise en scéne, and the general merit of the performances, we 
propose to speak more fully hereafter. The success of Masaniello is certain, 
and we think it will have a long ran. 


October 29 


———— 


Ovama. 


Tus Broapway.—Mr. Anderson, after a five years’ absence from the Aimeri- 
can hoards, made his bow here, as Aam/et, on Monday evening, before an ex- 
ceedingly crowded house, and has subsequently appeared as Claude Melnottc, 
Ingomar, and Othello. Relying upon the promise of a friend to witness and re- 
port for us upon these performances, we did but see a portion of Hamlet, on 
Monday evening; and our friend having failed us, we must postpone any 
lengthened remarks upon Mr Anderson—if we incline to make any—until next 
eek. From his first two acts on the opening night, however, we are not dis- 
posed to think that his professional residence in England has improve his 
style of acting. His fine figure and sonorous voice remain to him ; but the 
measured solemnity with which he delivered his text might not unfairly be 
called an impediment of speech, and conveyed a poor idea of the fitful, waver. 
ing character, whom it is so difficult to portray. We believe that Mr. Anderson 
has latterly played to immense audiences at a vast suburban theatre in London, 
and we fear that the peculiar class of his hearers therein has induced him to 
cleave to the physical, and let go the intellectual appliances of his art. Such at 
least was the impression conveyed to us ; although we doubt not that his per- 
sonal qualifications and experience of the stage must render him vastly accept- 
able in parts less subtle than that of the Danish Prince. Nor can it be denied, 
with the examples of Mr. Forrest here and Mr. Brooke in London, before us, 
that success in Tragedy nuw mainly depends upon the development of power 
and the startling nature of effects ; in short, upon such characteristics of an 
acting style as render these two last-named gentlemen the very antipodes cf 
John Kemble or Mr. Macready. 

Miss Fanny Morant, a young lady from London, is underlined. 

Berron’s.—On Saturday evening last, Miss Agnes Robertson, a youthful im- 
portation from the*Princess’s Theatre in London, made her first appearance in 
the United States, and achieved success, decidedly and palpably. The piece 
selected for her début was “‘ The Young Actress,” which under sundry names, 
such as ‘‘ Seven’s the Main” and ‘‘ The Manager's Daughter,” has introduced 
many a juvenile prodigy to the boards. This present version however is an 
amended one, and partially written by Mr. Bourcicault. Need we add that it is 
improved and enlivened ?—Miss Robertson has attractive personal qualifications 
for the stage, a neat though petite figure, a face at once pleasant and pretty and 
expressive, and a voice that is pure and sweetly toned. The vivacity and intel- 
ligence with which she assumed the well-known disguises of the part, together 
with the cleanness of her dancing and the sprightliness of her singing, fairly 
carried the house with her. There was none of the habitual coldness of an 
American audience evinced ; everybody laughed and cheered perforce. The 
severest of critics could but notice in the young lady’s enunciation the occa- 
sional effect of nervousness, and regret that the aria of “Casta Diva” should be 
set down for her, in the character of Grisi, after she had undergone an amount 
of physical exertion that would have discomposed the voice of any prima donna 
in existence.—The Manager has made a hit ; and so has Miss Agnes Robertson. 

WALLack’s.—Looking in, a few nights ago, upon ‘‘ Bleak House,” for five 
minutes, we chanced to light upon that curious and well-managed scene, wherein 
Lady Dedlock’s quondam lover poisons himself in the chamber above, whilst 
old Krook is snoozing in his den below. We allude to it for the sake of giving 
Mr. Rea credit for his careful making-up and excellent play as the latter. He 
shows that.the smallest part is worth studying. 

Mr. Bourcicault’s new and original comedy is underlined ; as is also another 
of this gentleman’s plays, hitherto not put upon the New York boards, for the 
simple reason that it was but moderately successful in London. It is called 
“ The School for Scheming.” But is it not a very peculiar method of whetting 
the public appetite for what every one expects to be good—thus to forestall it 
by a taste of the doubttul ’” 
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New Books. 


‘Tue Howes ov rue New Wortv. By Frederika Bremer. Harpers. 
This translation of Miss Bremer’s letters, written during ber late tour 
throagh America to a sister in Sweden, is made by Mary Howitt,and is 
introduced to the public here in two duodecimo volumes, comprising about 
1300 pages. The authoress declares distinctly that her correspondence 
was not written for publication ; otherwise one might have presumed that 
every letter was distinctly composed for the book market. Her social 
Object appears to be a crusade against slavery, and her personal object the 
glorification of her friends. Many of the latter will be intensely mortified at 
finding themselves so bedaubed with praise. In telling fictitious tales of 
domestic life, the kindly, the generous, the impulsive, and even the weak 
peculiarities of such a mind as Miss Bremer’s come fairly into play. As 
an antobiographer, they lead her into the region of twaddle, wherein if 
Clever Mistress Mary Howitt had left her, the American public would not 
haye lost much, . 

Discussions on Patosorny. By Sir William Hamilton, New-York.— 
Harpers.—Metaphysicians and students, who have heretofore been obliged 
to send to Europe for the most modern works on Philosophy, are Bow ina 
fair way of obtaining them, in reprints here. Within a year or two, 
Mesers, Appletons have given us specimens of the modern French and 
English schools of Metaphysics, by republishing Cousin and Sir Wm 
Hamilton ; and latterly the Harpers have commenced a similar issue.— 
The large and handsome volume before us embraces most of Sir William’s 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review. It contains a number of mis- 
cellaneotis papers on Philosophy, Literature, and Education, and one or 
two profound criticisms on the leading spirits in metaphysical science and 
the systems with which they are identified. It may safely be asserted 
that if Sir Wm. Hamilton does not claim a place for himself as the 
founder of a school, no man living so fully comprehends, so thoroughly 
analyses and so clearly elucidates the philosophy of others, To those 
few who pause to think, whilst the many are whirling through life, we 
heartily commend these “ Discussions.” 

Our Viiiace. By Miss Mitford. Boston. Ticknor & Co.—* Not to 
know me argues yourself unknown,” says the Arch Fiend in Paradise 
Lost. And so we might say of Miss Mitford—not to have read her books, 
shows but little acquaintance with the classic English Literature of the 
last fifty years. Few women-writers of that period have written more, 
and none of her class have written better than Miss Mitford. There is an 
air of delicate choiceness, an almost unapproachable charmingness in 
all her books, especially “ Our Village.” Its pages are redolent of the 
country, and as fresh and fine as a morning in Spring ——To sympathetic 


recognition and a happy disposal of the beautiful in landscape, she unites 


a perfect fidelity of description, which makes her pictures at once real 
and ideal. Nor is the human part of “ Our Village” one whit inferior to 
the natural; the figures which people its landscapes, homely as many 
of them unquestionably are, are every way worthy of the background. 
There is scarcely a literary man or woman of the present century but has 
eft on record, in the shape of letters or journal-memoranda, his or her 
cordial love for “ Our Village.” 

The edition before us bears on its title pages both the names of Bohn of 
London, and Ticknor & Co. of Boston, as its publishers, It is adorned 
with a couple of dainty steel engravings, and wood cuts are scattered 
through it in the shape of vignettes and initial letters. Buy it at once, 
good reader, and disport yourself amidst the green lanes and the smooth- 
shaven lawns of Old England. 


Peruvian Antiquities. Translated from the Spanish, by F. L. Hawks 
D.D. Putnam.—An octavo volume of 300 pages, filled with matter of ex- 
treme interest. The original is by M. E. Rivero, a native Pernvtin of 
Spanish descent, who was assisted in its compilation by Dr. Von Tschudi 
of Vienna, a linguist and traveller of note. The title of the book does not 
indicate the varied nature of its contents ; for these are by no means lim- 
ited to descriptions of monumental ruins, or to speculations concerning 
their origin and the purposes to which they were applied. The authors 
indeed have ranged over a far wider extent of ground, making their read- 
ers acquainted with Peru, as it was previously to the Spanish conquest. 
Its ancient history, its system of government, the state of Art and Science 
under the Incas, and the curious religious ceremonies that then prevailed— 
these are some of the topics which are examined with care and minutely 
set forth. We wish indeed that the Translator, who deservedly enjoys a 
reputation for scholarship, had bestowed more pains upon his English ver- 
sion. This is in some respect a slip-slop affair ; and if the dryness of the 
material did not offer much inducement for throwing in any grace of style, 
there was at least no need for slovenliness on his part. ".et any one read 
a couple of brief paragraphs picked out at hazard, and then say if this 
charge be unfounded. 


This genuine story, written a little after the events, is in our view an import- 
ant proof in favor of the opinion that Irish colonies were established in Hui- 
tramannaland, the present Carolinas, and probably also in Florida; and that 
the immigration of these colonies took place long before the first navigation of 
the Scandinavians to the New World, as we are enabled to fix it with certainty 
in the ninth century of our era. 


The houses which the Virgins of the Sun occupied were richly marbled and 
adorned with as much taste as the palaces ef the Incas and the temples of the 
Sun, thus carrying out the policy of the Peruvian monarchs, that nothing should 
be wanting to make this institution flourish, as the Roman emperors heaped 
with honours and privileges the college of vestals, in which was concentrated 
the prosperity of the empire, and which in many respects bore a close resem- 
blance to the virgins of the sun. 

“Immigration of Colonies” and analogy between the nature of one in- 
stitution and the personages of another, are not specimens of careful 
writing.—Many wood-cuts illustrate and add value to the text; and we 
repeat that the antiquarian and student of history will find much herein 
that is worthy of attention. It should however be remarked at the same 
time, that the general and political reflections are not always distinguish- 
ed for their consistency. The second paragraph of the Preface runs thus. 

The code which governed the ancient Peruvian nation, dictated by its founder, 
Manco-Capac, and amplified by his successor, laid the foundations of that public 
happiness, of which for some centuries his descendants have been deprived : but 
it was not the basis of that political liberty which moves men, inspires great 
thoughts, diffuses light, and enlarges the limits of human knowledge. 

On the other hand, the book itself is thus closed. 

Happy indeed should we esteem ourselves, if our labors might be crowned by 
seeing the wise and the skilful associated wider the direction of an intelligent, 
active and — government, like that of those children of the Sun, the 
Incas ; and under its auspices, Peruvian civilization rising from the dust which 
covers it, as Pompeii and Herculaneum, in these latter days, have come forth 
from the lava which for centuries has entombed them. 


Tok Picrore PLeasure-Boox. Appletons.—A most excellent fund of 
entertainment for the little folks. It isa quarto tome, containing more 
than 500 wood cuts, with just text enough to make their meaning clear. 
Legends, Nursery Rhymes, Fables, and the like, here live again; and we 
are not ashamed to own our satisfaction in once more forming acquain- 
tance with Cinderella, Goody Two-shoes, Cock-Robin, and Mother Hub 
bard, and other worthies, now generally sent to the right about. Some 
the illustrations are exceedingly clever. 


CavaLky; ITs History anp Tactics. By Capt. Nolan, H. M. 15th 
Hussars. London. Bosworth.—Captain Nolan investigates the princi- 
le of cavalry tactics, in order to introduce a practical reform into that 
of the service, For this purpose, he takes a rapid historical re- 

view of the principal nations of horsemen, as well as the most celebrated 
and effective bodies of regular cavalry, from the earliest period to the 
present day, briefly describing their exploits and deducing the military 
conclusions. Among these are the Numidian horse of Hannibal; to whose 
Rumbers and the skilful use made of them Captain Nolan ascribes the Car- 


thaginian victories and successful stand in Italy. The im ements made 
by Gustavus Adol in the cavalry of bis army, and results —the 
manner in which Rupert abused the power of his horsemen, and the good 
service which Cromwell got from his Ironsides, trained and led by himself 
—are exhibited. The great change in ca formation and tactics made 
by Frederick the Great, and the victories obtained through it, are 
dwelt upon at some length ; n- Nolan evidently considering that 
Frederick’s age was the palmy time for regular cavalry, when the “ arm” 
was raised to the highest pitch of excellence, the principal commanders 
unrivalled for quickness of eye, promptness of decision, the knowledge 
that to “ charge home” is the essential action of cavalry, and the deter- 
mination to do it. The most remarkable exploits during the Revolution- 
ary and Imperial wars, as well as our late campaigns in India, are then 
considered ; the author holding, that notwithstanding some dashing things, 
the large and decisive results produced by the Prussian cavalry during 
the Seven Years War are no longer attainable. During the Peninsular 
war and at Waterloo, the British, charging without proper reserves, ef- 
fected the immediate object, but, rushing recklessly on, were mostly beaten 
at last when the horses were blown and the men exhausted. Even Murat 
himself is estimated rather cheaply by Captain Nolan. Speaking of Bo- 
naparte, he says that “ even allowing for all the brilliancy of Murat, it 
may be doubted whether he (Napoleon) had one cavalry leader whom 
Frederick the Great would have pronounced Fa 

After the historical survey, the author considers the principles that 
should govern the formation, training, mounting, arming, and tactics ot 
cavalry, in order to restore that branch of an army to the effective _ 
which it has frequently possessed. These topics are discussed in detail 
many of them being of a purely technical character. Beyond the obvious 
requirements of good, sharp, and appropriate weapons, which, strange to 
say, are generally allowed to be wanting in the English cavalry, and the 
neglect of reserves in action, (which, however, we believe are always or- 
dered, and in fact placed,) the objections of Captain Nolan are greatly re- 
solvable into weights. — too heavy, both in our own and the 
Continental regular cavalry. In heavy cavalry, the men and the accou- 
trements are so weighty as to render the horsemen useless except for a 
slow charge in a great battle. The dragoons are too heavy both in men 
and equipments ; in fact, they are often heavy cavalry, except in the arti- 
cle of their horses. A similar remark, though not to the same extent, ap- 

lies to the light cavalry. Men too tall are taken, and short men are re- 
jected though well adapted for the service. This is Captain Nolan’s pic- 
ture of heavy cavalry in general. 

“The power of heavy cavalry lies in the strength and breeding of the horse, 
and the courage and activity of the rider. The size of the rider, his cuirass, 
defensive armour, and heavy equipments, detract from the si and lasting 
qualities of the horse, and only render the man helpless; for they impede and 
unfit him for any exertion in which activity and endurance are necessary. 

“« Ifa heavy-armed horseman gallops and exerts himself only for a few minutes, 
the horse is beat by the weight, and the rider is exhausted in supporting himself 
and his armour in the saddle; his sword-arm hangs helplessly by his side, he 
can hardly raise his heavy broad-sword: such a man is at the mercy of any light 
horseman that might turn upon him. 

‘“‘ Speed is more than weight: in proportion as you increase weight you de- 
crease speed, and take from your ange! that impetus which ought to be its 
principal element. We are not the only military nation who have committed 
this error. With horses far inferior to ours—inferior both in size and in breed— 
our neighbours have gone for weight. In the last war the French cuirassiers 
were reduced to charge at a trot, their horses being unable to carry such weight 
at a quicker pace. In their attacks on an enemy’s position, the losses they sus- 
tained from the want of speed were frequently awful. Under the improved fire 
of the artillery and infantry of the present day, these slow attacks never could 
be carried out at all. 

‘* Heavy Russian cuirassiers, when opposed to the Turks, were obliged to 
form in close columns or in squares, requiring artillery and infantry to protect 
them from the sharp scimitars of the Moslem. These Turks had no discipline, 
no lances—had nothing but their good swords and steeds to trust to. 

‘“« And what in battle is the real value of the cuirass or other ponderous defen- 
sive armour for the body? So long as arms, legs, and heads are unprotected, 
it signifies little that the chest be covered with armour; for the moment either 
of the horsemen’s arms is wounded, (it signifies not which arm,) he is at the 
a of his adversary. * * 

‘“ Heavy cavalry should have the largest and most powerfal horses, but the 
men and their accoutrements should be light. If you weight the powerful 
horses with heavy men and accoutrements, you bring them to a level with 
smaller and weaker horses, Thus a great heavy man in armour, on a fine strong 
horse, could not catch or ride down a Cossack on a good pony; but the same 
horse, with a light active man on his back, would ride down a dozen of such 
Cossacks one after the other.” 

As light a weight as the horse can c consistently with the effici- 
ae of the horseman—the rejection of all useless finery, such as the 
braiding and hanging jacket of the hussar, or of mischievous equipments. 
as the clattering, sword-blunting, metal scabbard—the substitution of 
guards on really exposed parts, as gauntlets for the fore-arm, and of Food 
weapons for indifferent ones, together with a less pedantic system of tac- 
tics—are the main propositions of Captain Nolan. Besides professional 
suggestions, the military leader or historical student will find in the vo- 
lume a good deal of general information on the subject of cavalry as a 
military arm, as well as of military history applied. The following de- 
preciatory account of Turkish cavalry has an extrins‘c interest at present 
from its connexion with the great Eastern question, though Captain No- 
lan does not seem to have written with any view to passing events. 

* * * , + * . * * 

The question so often mooted, and generally decided according to the 
preconceptions of the writer, “ Can infantry squares resist cavalry ?”’ is 
not overlooked by Captain Nolan, who decides in favour of his own arm. 
Considered mechanically, it is probable that the impetus and weight of 
the horse ought to overpower the resistance of the arm and musket of the 
man; because even if the horse is wounded he will struggle on unless he 
is shot through the brain. There is, however, a moral as well as a physi- 
cal question to consider: will the men, or even will the horses go on? If 
in a charge of cavalry it very rarely comes to actual shock, one party or 
the other giving way, the same hesitation may reasonably be felt when 
approaching a serried hedge of bayonets in the face of a severe fire. That 
squares can effectually resist the finest cavalry is known by Waterloo; 
that cavalry have broken squares is said, and that they have caught in- 
fantry in the act of formation and cut them up is well known. But sur- 
prise, or some soldierly superiority, is perhaps at the bottom of these ex- 
ploits. The évidence and the weight of opinion are in favour of the infan- 


try.--London Spectator. 
Hine Arts. 


IuportaNT AND INTERESTING SALE or Pictures.--The annual sale, by 
Messrs. Williams, Stevens, and Williams, is to be held at the rooms of the 
National Academy of Design, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of 
the week after next. In the meantime the pictures are on view ; and 
we need scarcely recommend our art-loving readers to lose no time in 
making their acquaintance. The extensive establishment of the above 
named firm in Broadway is so well known, and their spirited sale of last 
year must be so fresh in the recollection of our citizens, that we look to see 
a great gathering on this occasion. 





Tue New Monument TO GENERAL Brock.—-In the preparation of this 
design, the endeavour has been to combine Architecture with Sculpture 
so as to render it characteristic and appropriate, avoiding plagiarism, but 
without affecting that novelty of character, which would be injurious to 
the grandeur of the composition. 

The column, which is of the Roman Composite Order, with its Pedestal, 
stands on a platform, or sub-basement, of an elevation of 27 feet, at the 
angles of which are lions rampant, supporting shields with the armorial 
bearings of the Hero. It will be seen that the sub-basement is distin- 
guished by plainness of character, and great solidity, being 38’.0” square 
at its base, having on one of its sides a plain polished granite slab, with a 
suitable inscription to the memory of the departed Hero. in letters of 
bronze. The sub-basement is placed on a platform slightly elevated, 
within a dwarf wall inclosure 77’.0’ square with a fosse around the inte- 
rior; at each angle are placed military trophies in carved stone 20’.0” in 
height. It is proposed that the entrance to the enclosure, and doorway 
to the interior of the Monument, shall be on the east side, giving access to 
a gallery, or corridor, 114 feet in extent, round the inner pedestal, by 5 
feet wide ; on the north and south sides of which, in suitable vaults under 
the floor, will be deposited the remains of General Brock, and those of his 
Aide-de-Camp, Col. McDonnell. The gallery is lighted by circular 
wreathed openings. The bold rocky scenery of the Gonaniine Heights 
which surrounds the site of this proposed Monument, and the space im- 
mediately adjoining, together with tie close masses of dense foliage in 
pemmennee clumps, as seen in connection with it, induced the Architect, 
rom repeated observations, so to elevate the column and pedestals, as not 
to have the general effect deteriorated by these objects, however beautiful 
they are, as taken separately. The pedestals to the column is 16’.9” square 
and 38'.0” in height, the die having on its enriched panrelled sides appro- 





priate basso relievos. The plinth of the Order, as a blocking course to 
the pedestal, is enriched with lions’ heads and wreaths, continued round 








each side, with wreathed openings between each, to give light to the in- 
terior. The column itself is 95 feet in height, and 10 feet in diameter, 
fluted, and having an enriched base of laure} leaves entwined on the lower 
torus ; the base of the shaft is enriched with palm leaves, which the 
flutes terminate. The capital of the column, which is tiful, and 
particularly appropriate, is 12’.6” in height; on each face will be — 
tured a e of Victory, 10.6” in height, with extended arms over mili- 
tary shields, as volutes, having on their outward angles lions’ beads, 
helmets, &c., the spaces between the acanthus being wreathed with palm 
leaves, somewhat after the example of a capital of an antiqde column at 
Albano, near Rome. The enriched abacus is 15’ 0’ square, in the angles 
of which will be formed spaces for persons to stand outside to view the 
surrounding scenery, to avoid the unsightly appearance of iron railings. 
Upon the abacus stands the cippus, supporting the statue, whieh is to 

of cast iron galvanized, having within a chamber 6’.0" diameter, for per- 
sons to stand in to view the magnificent scenery and interesting objects 
which grandeur of the situation affords. Upon the cippus is raised a sta- 
tue of the hero, proposed to be executed in stone, 16 feet high, in proper 
military costume. From the gallery in the sub-basement is continued to 
the summit a staircase of stone, of capacious breadth, of 250 steps, worked 
with a solid stone newel, the entire height lighted by small loop holes in 
the fluiting of the column. The whole height of the monument, including 
the statue, is 185 feet, to be executed wholly in Queenston stone ; but it 
may be required to select a stone of finer quality for the basso relievos. 


The comparative heights of some of the principal monuments of the kind, 
ancient and iwodern, are as follow :— 







Ontire height. 
Pompey’s a Ee ee es! hy - i" 50.0 
I 65658 iin dS Usd. + 0 0.- 4 0:48 inns ¢ ocernbeeeslecealel o RAR 115.0 
Antonio Column........... 123.0 
Monument on Fish Street Hill 202.0 
PIES ooo bsp becccncece 137.0 
DUI, OUD: 5 005 csp veces iccs ccc cece cd. cpp toa 132.0 
July Gotemm, Paris.....................-....... a 15°.0 
Alexander Column, St. Petersburgh hit ood ES 
Melville Column, Edinburgh....................... i oe HO a ee 
Nelaon Colamn, Dublin,..................... ...055. 1349 
I, SO oo ils bes o'nrn'e o os omem oe cidumantch iG 140-0 
Nelson Column, London, from the level of the pavement in Trafalgar 
BS alae dhgtisiite tse ul. I aR GOT 205 171.0 


Thus, then, there is only one column, either ancient or modern, in Eu- 
rope, that exceeds the entire height of the proposed Brock Monument. 
which is that erected in London by Sir Christopher Wren, ia commemo- 
ration of the great fire in 1666.—Canadian Journal. 


——@———_—__ 


WIT AND HUMOUR OF THE U.S. 


A book has recently been published in London, under the title of “ Yan- 
kee Humour and Uncle Sam’s Fun.” Mr. Jerdan has furnished an intro- 
duction to it, and we find it thus noticed. 


A Yankee joke is, above all things, a Me ogy joke, not “mild.” Per- 
haps the predominant characteristics of the Anglo-American race (and 
when we say Anglo-American, let not our Irish kinsfolk misapprehend us; 
we know how much of the Milesian part of the Gaelic blood has gone to 
the great national amalgamation across the Atlantic; and we use the 
term merely for want of a better)—perhaps, we say, the predominant cha- 
racteristic of that mighty race is the uniform diffusion amongst them of 
energy and ambition. History is full of instances of individuals whose 
rule of life seems to have been not to do anything which they would not 
do with their whole might—-(“ what thou dost, do with thy will’’); and in 
all illustrious communities a wide-spread touch of this quality is to be 
traced ; but hardly ever has there been a people who were, collectively, 
distinguished by it to so remarkable an extent as the Americans. And if, 
in the humour of every nation, an attentive observer can discern the gen- 
eral, the pervading qualities under the rough proportions and loose fitting 
of mark and caricature, any fool may trace them in that of the citizens of 
the Union. It is hardly possible to be in doubt for a momient respecting 
the paternity of a specimen of this department of Transatlantic drollery. 
“ That’s an Americanism” never yet occasioned among people who know 
the world any argument about the fact. It has become a needless com- 
mentary—neither eliciting nor requiring rejoinder, affording no room for 
it, and possessing now almost a stupid effect. In the case of many other 
great nations it is much more difficult, a much nicer exploit of criticism, 
to distinguish and appropriate the seperate features of the humour. We 
do not say the hereditary features ; the word hereditary would lead us 
far ; a ow it is one of the most carious facts of national psychology, 
that the things at which a people laughs in one age are not the things at 
which the same people langhe th another. A more curious thing still is, 
that a part of the wit of one age may be almost unintelligible and quite 
unenjoyable to the people of a subsequent time, and may come again into 
vogue at a still later date. This, we say, is much more curious ; for there 
is an enormous difference between wit and humour, and wit is in its na- 
ture the more durable and independent. Wit is akin to logic, humour to 
absurdity. There may be humour, and there cannot be wit, in a costume, 
in an expression of countenance, in an infirmity, in a passion, in a taste, 
in an encounter, in a group—in fright, avarice, or love--in a coincidence 
or a disappointment, in the actual conjunctures and real circumstances of 
life, and in that felicitous conception and supposition of them, which are 
the basis of all imitative art. it is altogether different, being a sort of 
rapid and unexpected ratiocination, establishing a dazzling analogy be- 
tween things which seemed utterly apart, or cleaving a sudden chasm of 
separation between things that were regarded as all but identical. Wit 
works from within, and humour from without ; or, which is the same dog- 
ma, reflection is one of the things most necessary to humour. Place and 
time, therefore, are more influential upon the latter than upon the former. 
Wit imparts a strictly intellectual pleasure ; and humour, a sort of socia- 
ble enjoyment. Humour is not successful, unless it excites laughter ; but 
peuple seldom or never laugh at wit, when it is thoroughly good ; on the 
contrary, they meditate upon it, and are as much delighted, as with some 
small discovery. ‘Too much wit may spoil a comedy ; nocomedy can have 
too much humour,—few comedies have enough. society a very witt 

person is more dreaded, and a very humorous one more popular ; pow | 
finally, the faculty of the latter is one qualification of art, while that of 
the former bears an illegitimate relation to the scientific and investigating 
spirit. In the celebrated scene of Columbus setting the egg on end, both 
wit and humour are brought accidentally together. In the thought and 
in the inference suggested by the act of the great discoverer, there is wit, 
and ready wit; but in the group, countenances, and attitudes of the com- 
pany present, there is so much of humorous matter, that it bas afforded a 
subject for a delighful picture, which everybody appreciates at a glance. 

We need not say much about the distinctive complexion of the humour 
of different nations. The Germans deserve no mention ; they seem hardly 
to kaow what humour is in their literature. How inferior, in this respect, 
is their vaunted Goethe (whose attempts at drollery are really painful) to 
Shakspeare! And Shakspeare “ sitting’’ besides, “ where the other dares 
not soar,” in all the sublimer qualities, and ruling with an easy sceptre 
the highest empyrean of poetry! For a different reason we may lightly 
pass over the rich and inexhaustible humour of the United Kingdom : the 
people to whose fun our attention is bow diregted are descended from us ; 
they are literally our national kinsfolk, andeliver their sentiments, jest 
and earnest, in our own noble language. One observation, however, 
which Mr. Jerdan, the editor of this eallaction, has made, we think, so 
very striking, that we wi]l quote it before going further :--“ It is worthy 
of remark,” says Mr. Jerd@an, “that the English, Irish, and Scottish bu- 
mour have ever been, and are, very dissimilar ; and it is no less curious 
that, whilst there is scarcely an instance of an Irish joke bordering on ob- 
scenity, England has abounded in such freedoms ; and Scotland, the most 
religiously puritanical country of the three, has been overrun and pol- 
luted with jests and anecdotes more than equivocal in religion, and de- 
praving in morals. It is a remarkable psychological fact,” adds this 
editor, ‘‘ that, during the sternest times of the Covenant, this licentious- 
ness was most prevalent.” 

The French jest in character, like all other nations, except the Germans, 
who (in literature) hardly jest at all ; and who appear, indeed. to want 
half of that which makes the human character itself, and which one of the 
sages of antiquity pronounced to be as good a distinction as the faculty of 
speech between men and the lower animals. Subtlety, quickness, much 
refinement of thought, and not a little grossness of feeling, with great va- 
riety of invention and great closeness of observation, distinguish the hu- 
mour and the wit of France. The French are as sensitive to satire as the 
Spaniards ; but recover sooner from the wound, and are readier with re- 
prisals. They are also more unscrupulous and daring in the objects of 
their sarcasm. The Spaniards select not so easily for ridicule govern- 
ment, or religion. Satire has effected several political and moral revolu- 
tions in France ; in Spain, one great social revolution. Government can- 
not condescend to the arms by which it is assailed in the one country ; in 
the other it is not menaced by those arms. Cervantes might have en- 
countered a formidable reply among the French ; and, probably, chivalry, 
in its turn, could have been witty. But, on the opposite hand, had Cer- 





vantes been a Frenchman, and lampooned the Patriarchs instead of 
knights e~rant, the grave and proud temperament of the Spaniards would 
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retaliation ; nothing would have 
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Spaniards are brought to leugh at anything, they beoome ashamed of ing 


it, and quit it; when the French are brought about to laugh at anything, 
they became ashamed of it, and hide it. 

The Yankee order of joking bears out our remark, that you can in 
general detect national character in these sallies. Indeed, it would be 
wonderful if you could not. It would be strange if the kind of humour 
which most*pleased the majority bore no trace of Gages tempera- 
ment in any given society, when we know that even jests of the indi- 
viduals who constitute that society are hardly ever otherwise than charac- 
teristic. You meet and easily ise the timid joker, the a | joker, the 
arch joker, the coarse joker, the refined and cultivated wit, an almost 
endless number of equall ——_ varieties. We have observed 
that the citizens of the Union are full of energy and ambition. Decidedly 
there is a ance of energy and of ambition in their jests. We shall be 
able, we think, to convince the reader of this fact. First, let us say what 
we think of the merits of “ Uncle Sam’s” fun, gquoad fun. We have no 
hesitation in sumevinions our keen relish for it; we think it among the 
most racy and thoroughly diverting and exhilarating sorts of humour that 
ever obtained vogue, or prevailed — men. It iscommon to denounce 
it as extravagant. We praise it, and like it as extravagant. When ex- 
travagance is of the essence of a thing which we enjoy, let us not pretend 
that we would have the extravagance removed. This is either affectation 
or confusion of mind. It is saying let us have the strongest-toned bell we 
can, provided it never be rung loud. Almost all sorts of humour (which, 
as we have fully shown. is quite a different thing from wit) extravagant of 
sheer necessity, and wander beyond the bounds that belong to sober ear- 
nest ; but the humour of our strenuous, strong- pulsed friends of the United 
States is minently a wild and vagrant humour, in its very yey 
cracy. When a literal understanding is not to be put on a saying, the less 

ble and the less possible a literal understanding is, the more perfect 
n its kind is that saying. 

As to the good sayings which are frequent in the Union, they are the 
good sayings of a people so accustomed to perform apparent impossibili- 
ties by dint of courage and energy of the robustest sort, that impossibility 
(if the reader will take notice of this curious circumstance) is the grand 
constituent element of their drollery. The French humour is full of inge- 
nuity, adroitness, finish ; the American rashes right forward, whatever be 
in the way. “That lady’s voice isso high, that you have to get up a 
ladder to hear it.”” The immense chaos of these ideas, and the glorious 
impossibility of this ladder-climbing exploit, are the beauty of the descrip- 
tion. They have, in trath, aninherent and genuine force, strictly analo- 
gous to that of irony, and yetoperatinginan almost contrary. In rhetoric 
and poetry the closer the irony to seeming earnest, the keener and dead- 
lier thé’strength of it. But this wild, and mad, and bacchanal-like irony 
of broad fun runs as far out from objective possibility as it can; and is 
best when farthest. We might give any number of examples of this pri- 
mary difference between American humour and the humour of the rest of 
the world. Impossibility is not only present in the laughable idea, but 
constitutes the essence of that which makes it laughable, and has most 
certainly been expressly searched for to perform that office. Such is the 
real secret of oddity of all such sayings as that “a man is so tarnation fast. 
that he beat his own shadow by half a mile in a race of a mile and a half; ‘ 
that “ an oyster was so large, it took two men to swallow it whole,” &c. 

In the shadow-world and relaxation of jokes, they amuse themselves by 
talking the impossible, because they are warm from achieving the seem- 
ingly impossible in a thousand wonderful instances of the life of the real 
world. Still, it is to be noted, that Brother Jonathan’s boasting and his 
fanning go side by side, ready to succour each other. He is shrewd in his 
very grins, and cautious in his bravadoes. He takes care to provide be- 
forehand that, if he is to fail, he shall himself be among the laughers. A 
Frenchman, with a theatrical wave of the hand, and in a sonorous voice, 
cries en avant ; it is sad to be driven back under such circumstances. Not 
so with the Yankee, who says, through his nose, with a shrewd look, “ go 
ahead.” Yet the boast is the same, and the vanity not less rampant. 
Simply, he treats extraordinary things as if they were common to him, and 
if he performs anything heroic he seems to have done so because he could 
not help it, and for no other reason. 

One of the points which render this collection of some of the most 
astounding jests that ever “diapered” and enlivened the conversation of 
a great nation,,so delightful—one of the points, we say, most agreeable 
about the book is the felicitous execution of the engravings, There is no 
doubt at all about the country to which those figures and those counte- 
nvices appertain. Let all who want to be amused, read the work ; and all 
who want to be instructed, study it—London I1l, Vews. 





UNDER THE YEW TREES. 


One of my Fair Readers recently expressed a wish thatI should go into 
the country, because when in the country I am usually grave with senti- 
ment, and she likes me best when I am sentimental. It is pleasant to be 
liked by such readers in any mood, but not even ¢hat reward can induce 
the mood ; and although I have been away, amid autumnal scenes, I have 
not been in the least sentimental. Languid, if you will, luxurious, and in- 
dolent, but not tender. I do not find that Sentiment will travel with a 
disaffected liver ; Theology is far more congenial to the bilious mind ; and 
hence it is that I, who have never opened a book of Theology (don’t quote 
the Fathers against me,—I read them for their playfulness!), have found 
myself vexing the most intricate problems with my doubts, and spending 
day after day in amicable polemics under the yew trees. 

Let me “sketch in” the company of combatants. There is, first, our 
portly and sonorous host, known all over his county as one of the buttres- 
ses of High Church ; beside him sits that gay and dashing Irish officer, con- 

ueror of hearts carrying off Beauty from under my very eyes! Note him: 
or under the gay and careless exterior you will find a rigid and devout 
Catholic. Next to him sits a dishevelled philosopher, whose talk is of 
* tissues,” and who worships in the cathedral of Immensity (which I have 
my private reasons for believeing to be a magnificent description of the 
Nowhere !). Beside him there isa mild Baronet, whose views are not very 
“ pronounced,” but we may call him a damp Churchman. Finally, there 
is my own patristic seJf. Imagine these various Churches and Credos thus 
variously represented, and you may form some idea of the tone and argu- 
ments of our disputes ; or, let me not call them disputes, bat communings 
and comminglings of spirits. 

Reflecting thereon, and observing how Religion appeals in various 
ways to various minds, so that one ean say, without suspicion of sarcasm 
This man has an historical Religion, that man an artistic Religion, a third 
a speculative Religion, a fourth a “respectable” Religion (hoping, on ac- 
count of “ his connexions,’’ that he will be “ visited” in the next world by 
the first circles of archangels), while a fifth has simply a practical Reli- 
gion, unvexed by speculative doubts; reflecting on this, I was tempted to 
ask, Is it not a necessary consequence of our various natures? Religion 
is the solemn sanction each man gives to his Ideal, and thus the variation 
in Ideals necessarily issues in varied religious forms. 

How vain to demand uniformity where natures are so multiform! How 
vain to seek agreement in opinion, when minds are so diverse and errant! 
Let us rather look for unity there only where it can be found—in feelings 
of reverence and love. Sitting under those trees, canopied by the ever- 
wondrous, ever-saddening sky, which stretched in mystic lengths away 
from us, we—men by nature different, by training antagonistic, but fash- 
ioned by common humanity for sympathetic union—did there daily illus- 
trate the simple moral : for underlying all the delicate differences and wide 
discordances of opinion, there was but one feeling, rising up from the re- 
cognition of the great Mystery—a feeling of amity, linking together in 
kindliness the various threads of human diversity, and making each dear 
to each by reason of our common enjoyments, common infirmities, com- 
mon aspirations. This man believed that God has planned each detail of 
the Eternal Life of which we note the ing moments ; this other believed 
that God /ives the Life,—but, like children linking hands as they look out 
on the awful ocean sweeping in from distances inscrutable, both in 
feeling the tness inexpressible, and the mystery inaccessible, of that 
eternal Life in whose presence they stood ; and feeling this, the one man 
Aid not hate, did not vex, did not malign the other! 

And this was the moral I wrought out from under the noble i Trees. 

IVIAN, 


THE LAWSON MIDLAND OBSERVATORY. 


Our readers will remember that Mr. Lawson, of Bath, to whom is due 
the merit of many remarkable improvements in astronomical and meteo- 
rological instruments, upwards of twelve months since, offered to present 
the whole of bis valuable collection to the people of the Midland Counties, 
for the institution of an observatory at Nottingham ; the pure atmosphere 
and elevated site of Sherwood Forest, and the great blank in the English 
observatories at that particular point, justifying its selection. Mr. Law- 
son's offer, in point of intrinsic value, was a munificent gift, the worth of 
the instruments being stated at £10,000. Now, it was estimated that a cor- 
responding 





Towards this amount Mr. Lawson himse!f contributed one thousand guineas, 
A committee was speedily formed at Nottingham, who succeeded in rais- 

upwards of £4,000, and memorialised the Lords of the for a 
grant of £2000, which reasonably calculated on, the attainment of 
the grand ei a almost within the of its james 
Meanwhile, Mr. Lawson experiencing the approach of age and ities, 
and unable longer to leave the offer he had made, as he expressed it, an 
open nestion, felt the necessity of limiting the time for the raising of the 
eqhenigion to the Ist of October instant. Under these circumstances, 
the most strenuous exertions were made in the locality, as well as in 
scientific circles generally, to accomplish the object before the close of last 
month. It was strongly urged that important advan to the country 
at large would accrue from the establishment of this Midland Observatory, 
as a central point for the regulation of British time; as an additional 
place of inter-communication of British and foreign astronomers ; and as 
a contribution to the means of observation and discovery ; but more espe- 
cially as respects the meteorological apparatus of Mr. Lawson’s collection, 
which bas not perhaps, any rival in the United Kingdom ; and from the 
application of these several advanta, the most important results were 
anticipated. The establishment, in short, of a Midland Observatory, fur- 
nished with apparatus such as Mr. Lawson’s, and constituted in the popu- 
lar form which the institution is destined to assume. it was urged, would 
be one of the greatest things yet achieved for the promotion of British 
science; and would tend more than anything else, to diffuse amongst all 
classes of the community the knowledge and use of astronomical and 
meteorological instruments. 

Of the high character of the collection, Mr. E. J. Lowe, of the Ob- 
servatory at Beeston, thus speaks in a recent communication to the /Vot- 
tinghamshire Guardian ; this gentleman having used the instruments 
ar — 

“Ist. An extremely fine Refracting Telescope, with an object-glase of 
seven inches clear aperture and a focal length of 120 inches, having an 
achromatic middle lens. This telescope was manufactured by Dollond ; 
and is of the same description, but superior to that used by Mr. Hind, in 
his discoveries. The telescope is equatorially mounted, having the right 
ascension and declination circles complete. This mode of mounting is the 
means of enabling the astronomer to find the heavenly bodies in the day 
time, and of at once detecting any faint object of which the right ascen- 
sion and declination are known. A. mercurial clock (invented by Mr. 
Lawson) is attached to the axis of the telescope, in order to move it at the 
same speed as the object under examination ; consequently, the heavenly 
bodies never move out of the field of the telescope. It is well known that 
the Moon moves faster than the planets, the planets more rapidly the 
nearer they are situated to the Sun, and the stars slower than the planets. 
In order to keep objects moving at different speeds in the field of the tele- 
scope, an equalising motion is adopted : this is produced by dipping (more 
or less) vertical paddles in a large dish of quicksilver, these paddles mov- 
ing slower the more deeply they are plunged, owing to the greater resis- 
tance offered by the quicksilver on the greater lengths of paddles. The 
collection of eye-pieces is numerous and very complete ; one set made by 
Dollond, magnifying from 50 to 1400 times; another set of achromatic 
eye-pieces are of the celebrated German manufacture ; and a third set are 
single lens, with convex and concave glasses of equivalent foci. There 
are solar eye-pieces (invented by Mr. Lawson), by which the Sun may be 
viewed with perfect safety to the eye, even when the whole area of the 
object-glass is made use of. Also the contracting solar eye-piece, as ar- 
ranged by the Rev. W. R. Dawes ; lunar eye-pieces, by which the great 
glare of the Moon and Venus is done away with. The micrometers at- 
tached to the telescope are very good—the Ist, a valuable divided lens, 
known as the double image micrometer ; 2nd, a large cobweb micrometer, 
with various eye-pieces and lamp complete ; 3rd, a four-glass eye piece 
micrometer for taking the positions and distances of binary stars, provided 
with various magnifying powers ; 4th, a rock-crystal micrometer, to mea- 
sure the most minute angles or distances of double stars ; and, 5th, various 
reticulated micrometers for measuring the areas of spots on the Sun’s dise. 
In connexion with this telescope is a reclinica or reclining chair (also in- 
vented by Mr. Lawson, and which obtained the silver medal of the Society 
of Arts), and which serves to place the observer in the most easy position 
for delicate observations. There is a shade to facilitate the finding of 
stars in the daytime, together with other apparatus.” . 

Among the other instruments are an extremely fine refracting telescope, 
by Dollond ; a transit instrument ; magneto-electric dial, and an atmos- 
pheric recorder, invented by Mr. Lawson ; a standard barometer ; a Dan- 
ish hygrometer ; electrical apparatus; quadrants, levels, &c., indispensa- 
ble in an observatory. 

The appeal for securing Mr. Lawson’s splendid gift, and its right appro- 
priation, was liberally responded to ; and the greater portion of the re- 
quired sum has been raised. We have had the high gratification of record- 
ing Prince Albert’s handsome contribution of 100 guineas towards the 
fund for building and endowment of the Observatory ; and we have now 
to add the welcome intelligence of the accomvlishment of the great object 
being placed beyond doubt. 

Saturday, the Ist inst., was a day of anxious interest at Nottingham. 
In the morning a special meeting of the Town council was held in the 
Guild-hall, when it was unanimously resolved that three acres of land 
on the forest, or six acres on Mapperley Plain, be presented to the Obser- 
vatory Committee, as a site whereon to erect the proposed Midland Ob- 
servatory, on condition that, should any other site be preferred, the cor- 
poration be allowed to purchase their land back again for the sum of £500. 
With this grant the amount raised reached almost within £1000 of the 
whole sum required ; and the committee being prepared to guarantee the 
raising of the deficiency, Messrs. Lowe, Bradley, and Chapman had been 
deputed to wait upon Mr. Lawson, at Bath, and upon the Lords of the 
Treasury, for the purpose of = final arrangements. At the above 
meeting was read the reply of the Lords of the Treasury, stating their 
Lordships were prepared to grant their promised contribution of £2000, 
on these conditions :— 

“In considering the case, my Lords have had regard entirely to the ad- 
vantages which such an establishment in the centre of England was likely 
to confer upon the public at large. My lords are desirous that it should 
be understood that in such cases they cannot recognise the claims of in- 
stitutions, however valuable in themselves, which are only ef a local cha- 
racter and importance in their results, to be aided by public grants of 
money, and that to justify such grants their Lordships require to be satis- 
fied of a clear public advantage to the nation at large. 

“* My Lords have also regard to the fact that the public already support 
the Royal observatories of Greenwich, Edinburgh, and Dublin, as national 
institutions. As a preliminary step, therefore, to soming to a decision 
upon this question, their Lordships thought it to be their duty to submit 
to Professor Airey and Sir John Herschel the following inquiries for their 
opinion and report :— 

“1, Whether there are any advantages of a public nature which would 
be obtained from an observatory at Nottingham, which are not capable 
of being obtained from the Royal observatories at present established, and, 
if so, what they are?—2. Whether the situation of Nottingham presents 
any special advantage for an observatory that would make it an excep- 
tion to similar applications from other places ? 

Upon these points my Lords have had before them the reports of Pro- 
fessor Airey and Sir Jobn Herschel. From these reports, my Lords have 
come to a conclusion that thereis comparatively little public benefit likely 
to be derived from the establishment of an observatory at Nottingbam, so 
far as regards astronomical observations, or at least that could not be. 
and is not now, supplied by the Royal observatories and existing private 
observatories ; and if the course which their Lordships should pursue 
rested entirely on this department of the proposed observatory, they would 
not feel that such a case existed as would justify an expenditure of public 
money. 

* i is, however, strongly stated that, in regard to meteorological pur- 
suits and inquiries, such an establishment might prove of the greatest 
value in a national point of view ; and, moreover, it is shown by Sir John 
Herschel! that Nottingham possesses some peculiar advantages for obser- 
vations of this kind. It is represented that, important for the purposes 
of agriculture and other national objects as this branch of science is com- 
pared with astronomy, it is. nevertheles, much behind, and has been com- 

aratively neglected. With regard to this branch of the subject, my 
Lords advert to the continued efforts which are about to be made by the 
Government of the United States, represented by Lieut. Maury, and hy 
her Majesty’s Government, under the sanction of this board, in order to 
obtain meteorological observations at sea, for maritime purposes ; and 
although their Lordships cannot look for much aid to that particular 
object from observations made at Nottingham, yet they will not be wholly 
without value, even in relation thereto. 

* My lords are, however, prepared to look for more important national 
advantages, as regards the interests of agriculture and other pursuits, 
which are much affected by climate and weather, from such an establish- 
ment at Nottingham, provided meteorology may be looked to as the main 
and most important object to be attained by the establishment. 





sum of £10,000 would be required to meet the expense of the for this national obj 


‘My Lords are therefore prepared to ask Parliament to sanction a grant 
t, to the extent of £2000, in aid of the private sub- 


Observatory site and edifice, with the endowment for a resident astronomer. | scriptions, provided the remaining £8000 can be raised otherwise, and 








rovided also that my Lords are satisfied that funds will be forthcoming 
ssaletaia the enteliichenanh, When ence slestah and that ve sastiention 
will be made to this board for ” 
as 
the fitness of this grant ; and the communication closes by ting 
it was chiefly with a view to the ane ery 5g pursuits of 
ts 
ley Plain, the site which it is generally believed will be 
ferred ror ‘the Observatory, is situated at the northern extremity of 
ing beauty of the landscape, it will, no doubt, in a few years, be one of 
the most attractive places in the Midland Counties. The elevation is so 


such 
It will thus be seen that great care been exercised in 
establishment claiming an important its attention, that their 4 
~— have arrived at the above edits. , 
a 
Nottingham, about a mile and a half from the town. Being high, and 
remarkable for the dryness of its atmosphere, as well as for the 
great, and the air generally so clear, that Belvoir Castle, and even Lin- 
coln Minster may be seen thence with the naked eye. 





Buraiars aT KNowsLey-HaLt.—It appears the burglars who committed 
the recent daring robbery at Knowsley-ball, in the first instance effected 
an entrance through the window of the cooking-house, in which two 
squares of glass were broken to admit of their ingress. Subsequently, on 
finding that the door leading to the hall was well secured, they were in- 
duced to retrace their steps and adopt some other mode of entrance, by 
which their object—that of gaining access to some of the principal rooms 
in the hall-—-might be accomplished. They then made a second attem 
succeeded in entering the hall by a wishow opening into the 
leading to Lord and Lady Derby’s bed and dressing-rooms. The window 
bad been ieft unfastened. The burglars entered the apartment where 
the Earl and Countess were asleep, and thence to the dressin 
rooms, where they took every article of value that came within 
reach. From his lordship’s dressiug-room they stole, out of a dress- 
ing case, a large bunch of seals and the silver tops of various toilet 
articles; a pencil case and some other small but valuable articles were 
also taken. and a purse containing six sovereigns, from a table where 
his Lordship had placed it the previous evening. A number of articles 
of a kind similar to those above enumerated were taken from her Lady- 
ship’s dressing-room. The burglars retired with their booty without 
making the slightest disturbance, and got clear off. Two massive 
silver candlesticks which they took from the dressing-rooms were left 
in the lower part of the hall, near where they made their final exit.— 
While the burglars were in the the hall they passed a room where not less 
than 15,000 ounces of plate is usually deposited under the charge of the 
butler. His Lordship on rising the following morning noticed the bed- 
room door being open, and called her ladyship’s attention to it ; she clos- 
ed the door, and no further notice was taken of the circumstance until the 
discovery of the robbery ata later period of the day. There are two 
watchmen, whose duty it is to keep guard at the hall in the night 
time, and this service has been confined to the members of one family for 
several generations. It appears that, in consequence of the violence of 
the gale on Sunday night and Monday morning, these guardians took re- 
fuge in an out-house, where they fell asleep, and were absent from two 
o’clock to a quarter-past four. It is considered very probable that 
during their absence from,duty the burglary was committed. A check is 
kept upon the watchman by means of what are called peg clocks. These 
clocks are erected at various stations about the premises, and the watch- 
men are required to move the pegs at certain intervals during their rounds. 
As it was ascertained that no pegs had been placed between the hours of 
two and a quarter-past four, an investigation took place, when the watch- 
men admitted that they were absent at the time previously stated. They 
pleaded as an excuse for their neglect of duty that the terrific character 
of the storm had induced them to seek shelter in a neighbouring building, 
where they accidently fell asleep. Most of the property stolen consisted 
of articles belonging to the late Earl of Derby, and which, independently 
of their intrinsic value, were esteemed as family relics. No clue has been 
obtained to the perpetrators of the burglary. 





Sim C, Napier AND THE SOLDIERS WHO FOUGHT WITH HiM.--The follow- 
ing is from the Belfast Whig :—We have great pleasure in publishing the 
following letter in reference to the last moments of Sir Charles Napier. It 
is the reply sent by Major M’Murdo toa letter addressed to him by Colour 
Sergeant John A. Casey, late of the 22d Regiment, and now residing at 
Ballynafeigh, It is the best testimony to the virtues of the deceased 
great commander, that those who had the most ample opportunities of 
thoroughly knowing bis character cannot speak of him without the liveli- 
est efhotious of affection :— 

“ Blendworth House, Horndean, Hants, 17th Sept., 1853. 

“ Serjeant,-Your letter gave me heartfelt pleasure, It was in yon 
ing the affection and confidence of noble soldiers like yourself that our 
beloved commander reaped his proudest reward. You are worthy to receive 
his dying words, which he charged me to deliver to the soldiers whom he 
loved so well, and thus I impart them to you. Guard them from dishon- 
our and misrepresentation, as you guarded in battle the glorious old 
eolours that received his latest breath :—“ I took up my sword at 11 years 
of age, and I now sheath it at 72 with honour. I have never stained it by 
a mean or dishonourable action, or by a desire to use it tomy own aggran- 
disement. Ihave served my country zealously and honestly, but my chief 
aim was to protect the poor soldier. 1 may have to reproach myself for 
some things, but nct for my regard for the soldier’s welfare. Tell them 
that, Montagu, who have followed me. Yet even in this I had to check 
myself, lest my bitter, bitter enemies might say I courted popularity. I 
never courted popularity with the soldiers ; I only strove for their rights.” 
I know, sergeant, the reverence and affection with which you will read 
these words, because you and the soldiers know them to be true; and I 
see, by the feeling expressions in your beautiful letter to me, that you 
have a heart to appreciate them. Accept, serjeant, my thanks and good 
wishes.—Y ours faithfully, Montacu M’Murpo, Major. 

“ To Colour Serjeant John A. Casey, late of the 

22d Regiment, Ballynafeigh, Belfast.” 

Tae Home or 4 Seriovs Famtty.—This paradise, five miles from the 
standard at Cornhill, was separated from the outer world by a thick hedge 
of tall trees, and an ivy-covered porter's-gate, through which they who 
travelled to London on the top of the Clapham coach could only get a 
glimpse of the bliss within. It was a serious paradise. As you entered 
at the gate, gravity fell on you ; and decorum wrapped you in a garment 
of starch. The butcher-boy who galloped his horse and cart madly about 
the adjoining lanes and common, whistled wild melodies (caught up in 
abominable play-house galleries), and joked with a hundred cook- maids, 
on passing that lodge fell into an undertaker’s pace, and delivered his 
joints and sweetbreads silently at the servant’s entrance. The rooks in 
the elms eawed sermons at morning and evening ; the peacocks walked 
demurely on the terraces ; the guinea-fowls looked more quaker-like than 
those savoury-birds usually do. The lodge-keeper was serious, and a 
clerk at a neighbouring chapel. The pastors who entered at that gate, 
and greeted his comely wife and children, fed the little lambkins with 
tracts. The head-gardener was a Scotch Calvinist, after the strictest 
order, only occupying himself with the melons and pines provisionally, 
and until the end of the world, which event he could prove by infallible 
calculations, was to come off in two or three years atfurthest. Wherefore 
he asked should the butler brew strong ale to be drunken three years 
hence ; or the housekeeper (a follower of Joanna Southcote), make pro- 
visions of fine linen and lay up stores of jams? On a Sunday (which 
old Saxon word was scarcely known at the Hermitage), the household 
marched away in separate couples or groups to at least half a dozen of 
religious edifices, each to sit under his or her favourite minister, the only 
man who went to church being Thomas Newcome, accompanied by Tommy 
his little son, and Sarah his nurse, who was I believe also his aunt, or at 
least his mother’s first cousin. Tommy was taught hymns very soon after 
he could speak, appropriate to his tender age, ponies out to him the 
inevitable fate of wicked children, and giving him the earliest possible 
warning and description of the punishment of little sinners. He repeated 
these poems to his step-mother after dinner, before a great, shining maho- 
gany table, covered with grapes, mianeupics plum-cake, port-wine, and 
Madeira, and surrounded by stout men in black, with baggy white neck- 
cloths, who took the little man between their knees, and questioned him 
as to his right understanding of the place whither ere boys were 
bound. They patted his head with their fat hands if he said well, or re- 
buked him if he was bold as he often was.—"‘ The Vewcomes ;” Thackeray. 





Porrine THE Question.—What a curious sensation that is which 
troubles a man upon such a mission! Why does the elegantly arranged 
sentence, studied with so much care, in order alike to avoid formality and 
familiarity, begin to seem bald, and bold, and bungling, just as it is 
about to be wanted? Why is it finally revised upon the coarse mat in 
the hall, and utterly rejected upon the silky mat in the landing? _ Why 
do you feel choking, as with thirst, and yet could not drink the elixir of 
life if it were presented to you? Why would you pay a hundred 
a step to have the staircase twice as lung as it is, and yet he go up as 

as if you were escaping from a poor relation? Why does that 


hasti 
pleasing bow, with which you have so often stooped to conquer—you 
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the outward man, and to the outside , and why do you forget that 
tleman and spoken like pher, 


you have hitherto looked like a ce a philoso 
and generally done your duty in that state of life in which it has pleased 
nee to place you, and that there is no particular reason why, at 
one o’clock this fine day, you should makea failure? Is it a satisfactory 
answer to say that all shis is because there sits in the low chair near the 
window, in that drawing-room, a bright-eyed young of the other 
sex, who, if you could only see it, can hardly hold her crochet-work for 
her tremor; who knows intensely well what you mean, and what you 
are come for,and who designs to make you the kindest possible answer, 
poor thing! if he should be able to find proper words, and who, in the 
mean time, is in about as fit a condition to criticise you as I am to correct 
the Jupteir Symphony or the Nautical Almanac. Shirley Brooks. 





Lonvon SMoke.—The soot of the metropolitan chimneys is injurious in 
various ways. It injures to a certain extent the health of every one. It 
tinges with its duskiness the palace and the hovel ; it coats and spoils the 
works of great painters and sculptors; it disfigures the works of our 
architects, and it causes a large unnecessary expenditure in washing. 
Even the London sparrows show its effects ; and then the softer sex, how 
they suffer from the effects of smoke. This should not be. In the olden 
time, the other “dark ages,” it was part of chivalry to proven’ the dis- 
comfort of women. We lords of the creation in tnis enlightened A. D. 
1853, have now at our fingers’ ends the means of putting an end to 
smoke, not only that smoke said to have been introduced by Sir Walter 
Raleigh (an introduction generally by the ladies abominated, and with 
good reason), but also that of sea-coal, and yet we let them suffer. We 
will refer to the Hyde-park sheep for the serious consequences likely to 
arise to the fair countenances of the ladies thomasives inde well 
worthy of attention. Moreover, even among the ladies of the highest 
schooling, the effec's of London smoke cannot fail to be most trying to 
the temper, to say the least of it. Look lower, and we find the evil in- 
creased to an immense extent. The wife of the careful and persevering 
tradesman finds the clothes and of her family blacked and dis- 
figured with soot. There are some startling statistics on record touching 
the effect of London smoke. We have ourselves contributed some calcu- 
lations of touching import to all who pay washing-bills, and which show 
that the damage done to clothes and furniture by our smoke is immense 
—enough to astonish any one who has not thought seriously on the sub- 
ject, and also enough, cunsidering how icularly this evil presses on 
the female portion of the community, from the highest to the lowest, to 
stir up among us the latent spirit of chivalry already alluded to. Down 
with the smoke! That is, let us never allow it to go up.— The Builder. 


Cyess. 


PROBLEM No. 253, sy F. B. 























WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 


[Being the termination of a game played by the contributor with another 


strong player.] 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 252.* 


e. 
1. Qto K 6ch. 
2 RIGS 


3. B moves, and discovers 


Black, 
Kt tks Q. 
Anything. 


checkmate, | 
* An unhappy error in the printing of this very pretty position, has placed a Black P. 
K. 2d square, in place of a Black Bishop. The correction must be Bret made, that Foye al me 


may hold good. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. B. Quite right as regards No. 252 ; but not so in the 

| ae be yeas pnate = mad Pues. You will observe by our statement of your 
at we have found it necessary to give Black breathi ] 

mate cannot be effected in five moves. leas nee 








Tae Cosmos Instirvre; THe Great GLope rrseL¥y.—An interesting 
proposal has been made public respecting Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe in Lei- 
cester-square. The preliminary steps have been taken for establishing an 
association to be called the Cosmos Institute, the object of which is to 
establish a museum of maps, models, specimens, and books illustrating 
geographical science, open to the public at a small charge, and thus 
placing one of the sciences most essential to understanding the current 

owledge of the day within reach of every class. It is agreeable to ob- 
serve that many of the public institutions, intended for purposes of amuse- 
ment, have gradually been converted to purposes of practical instruction. 
In the case of the panoramas, fixed or moving, this bas been particularly 
the case. Polytechnics, Crystal Palaces, and other Institutions of the 
kind, are still closer examples, and the Cosmos Institute would take its 
place on the list and supply an existing vacuum. Amongst the names of 
the panama. ue see those of the Bishop of Saint David’s, Von Humbolt, 
— cis : ufort, and Mr. Layard, besides many persons of high rank and 
- ropo! ae influence. The President of the Institution is Lord Stanley, 
bf ose = tion has for the most part shown itself in actively useful direc- 

ons. e basis of this museum is to be the Great Globe, with so much 
of its accessories as have been collected. The site is to be Leicester- 
aquare, the present building being completed for that purpose. 





Siveutak Discovery.—The following singular discovery has been 
made on the small Danish island Yhrien, which may not be without its 
interest among historians and antiquarians of the day. This little insig- 
nificant spot is situate between the islands of Thorseng and Fyen, close to 
Fuhnen. Some people, observing near a few mole holes in’ the ground 
several coins lying about, commenced digging up the soil close thereto, 
when, to their surprise, they found the remains of a leathern bag, which 
had been decorated with gold ornaments, in Which, and round about ft 
were a quantity of broken necklaces and bracelets of silver, of very 
curious workmanship, and 250 pieces of silver coins. These coins in part 
contained on the obverse side the bust of some person, with and without 
a sceptre, with the inscription, “ Adelred Rx Anglo RD and on the re- 
verse a cross, with and without inscription, but which as yet has not been 
made out. It is thought these coins belon to some portion of the 
** Danegold ,”’ by which King “ Ethelred the nwise,” at the conclusion 
of the tenth century, sought to compromise the devastating incursions of 
the Danish King i Svend Tveskjog.” Besides these coins, there were | 
others, bearing Byzantine and Latin inscriptions, with busts and bishops’ 
mitres on them. In all there are 30 different sorts of coin found, all of 
which will soon be forwarded to the Ancient Northern Museum at Copen- 
hagen. The island in question has never been touched by the plough- 
share, and it appears that this fund has been the result of some former 
plunder, which, for security’s sake, was placed in the position in which it 
was found. 

Lasoor um Vatv.—The Romish clergy on the Continent are v 
la their attempts to convert this covatry to the blessings at Bepers, 
Prayers for this purpose have been printed in all lan uages, and 


the fol- 
lowing is a translation of one published at Pesth, in German. The ode i 








nal is in the form of a small hand-bill, ornamented with a picture of the 


Virgin Mary, who is 


— standing upon a serpent, erewned with 
glory, and with rays of light streaming from all her fin — Almighty 
and everlasting God, who hast ordained in thine unfathomable wisdom 


that men shall be happy by means of the true faith, look down in pity 
upon England, once the island of the blessed, but which for a long while 
past, being caught in the errors of heresy, has fallen from the true belief, 
drive away from it all the ignorance, and destroy the vain, dark, ‘false 
teaching which keeps it from the knowledge of truth. Incline all their 
hearts to listen with pleasure to the true faith, so that ay ! joyfully 
return to the bosom of Holy Mother Church, throu esus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for England. Holy Pe- 
ter and Paul, pray for England. Holy Geor , England’s Champion, 
pray for this land. Holy Thomas, of Canterbury, this land. Holy 


Pope Gregory, Father of England, pray for this fond. Holy Augustin, 
England’s Apostle, pray for this land. Holy Boniface, who came out of 
England an apostle to the Germans, pray for England. Oh, Lord, make 
thy people happy and bless thine heritage ; let not their souls perish, 
which thy beloved Son has ransomed with his precious blood, who, with 


thee and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth for ever. Amen.” 

















TOUR ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


WO GENTLEMEN, One of them a Physician, pr to leave New York early in 
November, on a Tour tor bealth and recreation.—They will go \ aa phn Bown, Og 
chitoches on the Red River ; thence on horseback throagh Northern Texas and Central Mexico. 
to Acapulco on the Pacific, visiting some of the best Mining Districts and the city of Mexico ; 
thence by sea to San Diego ; thence through California to Oregon ; and by Utah, the Salt Lake,. 
Santa Fé, and the Buffalo Region, to Missourl.—An experienced guide and interpreter through 
Texas and Mexico is engaged.—The advertise s need to use as mune’ of expenditure as is 
comontinto wih counters ant ‘i : we thee +. J ™m 4 to $700 each.— tae oe 
i whole tour wi robab! about nine 3. — tleman disposed 
casty to requested to somaualeatp Fith the Editor of the “ ‘kine A Marty 
EMITTANCES ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
RV ANC TLaOF THE SOP one RLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER- 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by CENTER & CO., 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


SANDBRSON’S FAMILY HOTEL, 


RAMERCY PARK.—The undersigned havin iated as MATHER & CO., have 
leased the new and commodious Hotel on the asi part of Gramercy Park, extending 
from 20th to 2lst Street, and propose opening it on or about the Ist of November next. 

This establishment been erected ly for the entertainment of families and gentlemen 
requiring comfortable quarters. It con 70 parlours and 150 chambers, fitted with all the mo- 
dern conveni and impro it apable of dating over 200 persons. Parties 
desirous of making arrangements for the coming season, can ry sea to Mr. SANDER- 
SON, at the Hotel, (daily,) from 10 to 12 A.M., and from 4 to 5 P.M., or by note, addressed to his 


residence, No. 36 Murray Street. 
Cc. L. MATHER, of Astor House. 
New York, Oct. 1, 1853. Im. JAMES M. SANDEREON, of College Hotel. 


ORATORY ANDELOOCUTION. 


PROF, HOWS is prepared to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot- 
tage Place, three doors from Bleecker Sti eet. 
New York, at. 








Oct8—6ms. 











September 24, 1853. 





MES. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 
i secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instraction of young ladies 
private, or those intended for Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B way. 


RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In- 


struction in Si i, at her a can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. septlO0—4ms. 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, ©. E. 











REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messes. Giyn, Miiis & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Perer McGu, 
President of the Bank of Montreal, 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gusmour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal 


Messrs. Lemesunizr Rovutu & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


Hos. Jonn Bevery Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 


Witiiam H. Rosinson, = 
eneral, Montreal. 


Deputy Com. 
Sirk GEORGE Simpson, 

Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 
June 4—It. 














DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easil digested 
Sood that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
doth Street. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. . sep10—3m. 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 


BH pay: the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with R 
and News Rooms, where the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News- 
papers, both American and ym = are promptly supplied. Openfrom 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

he public are respectfully invited to view the establishment, 


(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 





REWVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly ery cents reduced to 25 cents. 


“100 * “ 76 ** 


“ “ 





NOW READY. 
THE WORES OF SHAESPERBE. 
Reprinted from the newly-discovered copy of the Folio of 1632 im the possession o 
J. Payne Collier, containing nearly 

: Twenty Thousand Manuseript Corrections, : 

With a History of the Stage to the Time, an In Introduction to each Play,a Life 
of the Poet, &c. 
BY J. PAYNE OOLLIEN, F.8.4. 


To which are added, Glossarial and other Notes, the Readir gs of Former Editions, # Portrait afier 
that by Martin Droeshout. a Vignette Title on Steel, and a Facsimile of the Old Folio, with the 
Manuseript Corrections. 1 vol, Imperial 8vo. Cloth $4 00. . 

THE WORKS OF SHAKSPERE the same as the above. Uniform in size with the celebrated 
Chiswick Edition, 8 vols. lémo, cloth, $600. Half calf or morocco, extra. 

These are American Copywright Editions, the Notes being expressly prepared for the work. 
The English edition contains simply the text, without a single note or indication of the changes 
made im ths text. In the present, the variations from old copies are notes by reference of all 
henge to former petens labicevistes f. e.), and every indication and explanation is given es 
sen a clear understanding of the author. The prefatory matter, Life, &c., will be fulier than 
in any Ameriean edition now published. we ® 7‘ 

** This is the only correct edition of the works of the * Bard of Avon’ ever issued, and no lover 
or student of Shakspere should be without it."—Philadelphia Argue. 


‘* Altogether the most correct and therefore the most valuable edition extant.’’—Albany * 


“This edition of Shakspere will ultimately supersede all others. It must ceriainly be deemed 
an essential acquisition by every lover of the great dramatist.”—W. F. Commercial Advertiser. 


“This great work commends itself in the highest terms to every Shaksperian scholar and stu- 
dent," —Philadelphia City Hem. 7 ee ee re 


‘** This edition embraces ali that is necessary + Shaks irab! > 
sans Ny anvemedy eceseary to make a copy of Shakspere desirable and cor 


“* It must sooner or later drive all others from the market.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 
** Beyond all my the very best edition of the great bard hitherto published.’ —New Eng 


npres 


‘It must hereafter be the standard edition of Shakspere’s plays."’—National Argus. 
“It is clear from internal evidence that they are genuine restorations of the original plays.’’— 
roit 'y Times. y 

* This must we think oupamate al! other editions of Shak. 
corrections make it really a different work from its geedesemere, 
them hardly worth possessing.’’— Daily Geogian, Savannah. 

** One who will probably hereafter be considered as the only true authorit No one we think 
will wish to purchase an edition of Shakspere, except it shall be conf . at 
by Collier.""—Newark Daily Advertiser." enema to io Gunamane & 

“A great outery has been made in England against this edition of « Si a 
others interested in other editions ; but the emendations commend hone ig Seer es 
good sense of every reader to be dropped by the public—the old editions must become obsolete.”’ 


ri Blade, Boston. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New Yora 


hitherto published. Collier's 
Compared with it we conside: 








IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 
I. 


THE LOST PRINCE. 

Facts tending to prove the Identity of Lours XVIT. of France and the Rev. El) Williams 

i to the Indians. By the Rev, J. H. Hanson. ‘ortrait. nae Va 

*,* Orders for the above work (which will be published in a few days) will be supplied in due 
course as received. 

Il. 
A DAY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
And how to make the most of it. 
First Edition, without plates, 25 cents ; an Illustrated edition, 50 cents. 

This pamphlet is intended as a popular guide to the Exhibition, giving familiar deseriptions of 
the most important articles in view. It wil! be found not only an essential companion to the cene 
ral catalogue, but also of interest to the general reader. 

Ill. 
THE POTIPHAR PAPERS. 
(Reprinted from Putnam's Monthly.) With a Series of Original Desicne. 
IV. 
THE WORKS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 
First Complete Edition of Addison. Uniform with Prior’s Goldsmith. 

Including the whole Contents of Bishop Hurd’s Edition, and several additional Pieces now first 

collected ; with an Essay on the Life and Writings of Addison, by T B. Macaulay. The whole 


edited, with copious Notes, by George Washington Greene. With Portrait and Engravings. Ele- 
gantly printed in five large duonecimos. Vol. 1 just ready. ; 

e*» This elegant edition of a favourite and classic anthor, whose style remains unsurpassed as a 
model of pure English, must be acceptable to al! who desire a good library edition in a handsome 
and readable form. 


12mo0. Cloth 


Vv. 
OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
With a Sketch of the Languages of Europe, arranged on Philologic principles ; and a brief His- 
hie! of the Art of Writing. By M. Schele de Vere, of the Univessity of Virginia. 12mo. Cloth, 
12 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 Park Place. 





MOORE2’S LIF'E OF SHERIDAN. 
NOW READY. 
FE OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY 
Moore, With Portrait after Reynolds. 2vols., 12mo. Cloth, $1. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Pe oy ne BENONTI: Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited bya Friend. 12mo. 
, Si. 


JOMINT’S WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo. 
From bh of General Baron Jomini. By Lieut. Benet, U.S.A. Map l2mo. Cloth, 75c. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LI 
SHERIDAN. By Thomas 





Frene'! 
BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of his own time. By Sir 
Jonah Barrington. With illustrations by Darley. Second Edition. $1 25. 

TRENCH ON PROVERBS. On the Lessons in Proverbs, by Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., author of the ‘‘ Study of Words.’ New edition, revised ang enlarged. 12mo. Cloth, Wc. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 1 vol., lL2mo. Cloth, 
Sixth edition, from the second London edition. 75c. 

MACAULAY’S SPBECHES. The Speeches, Addresses, &c., &c., of the Rt. Hon. T. B. Mac- 
aulay, Author ot ‘‘ The History of England from the Accession of James II.,’’ ‘‘ Easays,’’ *‘ Lays 
ot Ancient Rome,”’ &c., &c. 2 vols. l2mo., cloth, 2d ed. $2 wo 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; or, A Voice from St. Helena. By Barry E. O'Meara, his late Sur- 

nm. With a portrait of Napoleon after the celebrated picture of Delaroche, and a view of the 
friand of St. Helena, both beautifully engraved on steel. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 2d ed. $2 v. 

HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated by W. Rob- 
son. 3 vols., 12mo., maps. $8 75. 

ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
platys, 2d ed. $2 50. 

NOT4S AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspere’s Plays, from the Early Manuscript 
Corrections in a copy of the folio of 1632, in the possession of John Payne Collier, Eaq., F.R.S. 1 
vol. 12mo., 3ded. $1 5. 


By John Kenrick, M. A. 2 vols. 12mo., 








WINES 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Sel d with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 





Is the best article ever known for oume Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
the skin. Where everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
cure. 

BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, lite: dying it the moment it is ap- 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the hair. It does not stain t 
skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 

BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and ‘detergent 
P es prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the temp 
ar climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival. 

. All these articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fashion. 

May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. ¥.; Wau. Lyman & 
Oe., Montreal. ©. E.; Josern Bow es, Quebec ; Lymwayn, Brotuers & (o., Toronto; Rusmtron 
Oxvarke & Co., N. Y. ; and his Agents throughout the United States aud Canada. 


MISS SEWALL’S NEW WORK ON CONFIRMATION. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK 
READINGS FOR A MONTH PREPARATORY TO CONFIRMATION, compiled from the 
works of writers of the early and of the English Ghurch by the author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” ** Ger 
trnde,”’ &c., &c. Ll vol., ifmo. Price 7he. 
A volume full of devout meditations and holy counsels, which, while it will prove profitable in 
the hands of candidates for ( ontirmation during the period cf preparation for that sacred rite, will 
be found no less valuable by clergymen as a guide in the instruction of their catechumens. 


D. A. & Co, also publish : 
DR. WATSON’S LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION—6 cents. 
BP. WILBERFORCE’s MANUAL FOR COMMU NICANTS—38 cents. 
BP. SHERLOCK'S PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN, 12mo. 75 cents. 
DR. SPENCER’S CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED. l6mo. 75 cents. 
DR. SUTTON’S DISCE VIVERE, LEARN TO LIVE. lémo. 75 cents. 
BP. JEREMY TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 12mo. $1 00. 
DR. WYATT’S CHRISTIAN ALTAR. New Edition. 3734 cents. 


SIR CHAS.LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
A new, cheap, and much enlarged edition. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY, or the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, con- 
sidered as Illustrative of Geology, by Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.R.S., author of “ A Manual of 











Elementary Geology,”’ &c, &e, a new and greatly revised edition, printed page for page, from the 
ninth London edition, with numerous maps, plates and wood cuts, one volume, 8vo, containing 
S46 pages. Price $225. 


*.* The author of this work stands in the very front rank of scientific men, and his works upon 
the sciences, to which he has devoted his creat powers. and his inaefatigable study, are the stand- 
ard books upon those subjects. This manual bas hada very great sale in England, and its succes- 
sive editions have kept pace with the steady progress of geological science. To the last edition, 
new and important pages have been added, containing the latest discoveries in geology. This 
study has never before received so great attention as at present, and in no other country can it be 
studied so profitably and with such practical results as in this. 


D. A. & Co. have just published— 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY, 
OR THE ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

As Illustrated by Geological Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, M.A., F.&.8., author of “‘Prin- 
ciples of Geology,” &c.. dc. Reprinted from the last London, entirely revised edition. TMus- 
trated with five hundred wood cuts. One handsome volume, large 8vo. Price $1 75. 

‘* The name of Sir Charles Lyell is so identitied with Geology, and his several works upon the 
ape are so widely known, that it is how J necessary to announce this reprint trom the fourth and 
entirely revised edition of his comprehensive and valuable manual, to attract the attention of all 
interested in the subject. It is fully illustrated with five hundred wood-cuts, is beautifally printed, 
and every student of ** the world’s movements” will thank the enter ete my 2 gee = for placing 
within his reach so rich a volume, at little more than one-fourth the price of the original edition. 
It is to be immediately followed by the republication of the 9th, and most thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of the author’s ‘* Principles of Geology ; or the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants, as illustrative of Geology ;” the two works being inti ly d, if not indi bi 
necessary the one to the other.’’—Newark Deily Advertiser. 





lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 
Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 

SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, fand other growths. 

HOCK.—Steinberger, Rudesheimer, Hochei ideshei , Riesling, and other growths o 
1816. 





CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mossenx, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Doubie’ 
Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
assed for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
ng the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 

PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free trom 

Brandy and sweetness. 
MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 


All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 
FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 


very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Verna’ 
Giriegie, the best tonies known 


Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smaliest quantity OF Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect safety to the most distant 

( Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


THOMAS MeMULLEN, 10 WallSt., N. Y. 


parts of the Union. 
they wish to pay. 
Jaly 16—3m. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to whieh that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious, 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
popular. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stmoach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrani,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Engene Dupuy, Jobn Milhav, Dullue & Co., 
on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, Li 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


O* MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beantifying, Curling, Preserving, Reverinn: and 
Strengthening the Hair, Relieving Diseases of the Skin, Curing Rheumatic Pains, and Heal- 
ing External Wounds. Boun by no aphical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRT- 
COPHEROUS pervades the Union. The sales of the article of late years bave increased in a ratio 
that almost exceeds belief. Professor BARRY, after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 
finds that the number of bottles delivered to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
the year of 1852, was within a trifle of 950,000. 

It is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wonderful properties of the Tricoph- 
erous, when the — have furnished such an endorsement as this. The cheapness of the article, 
and the explanations given of its chemical action upon the hair, the scalp, and in all cases of eu- 
perficial irritation. first recommended it to the attention of the le. This was ali that the In- 
ventor desired. Every bottle advertised itself. The effects of the finid exeeeded expectation. It 
acted likeacharm. The ladies wonld not be withoutit. Country dealers in every section of the 
United States found they must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale trade of an extent 
hitherto unheard of, as regards articles of this kind. The highest point has not yet been reached, 
and it is believed that the sales this year wi!l be a million and a half of bottles. 

Depot and Manufactory, No, 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 
Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity. ae! all the principal merchants and drug- 
gists throughout the United States and Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, &c 
Aug. 6—3mos. 


OR LIVE RPOOL,—UNITED STATES MATL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
J. West. The Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday, October 29th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secured until paid for. a ~— aa . , 
For freight or having unequalled accommodstions for elegance and comfort, apply to 
PARRAESy DEVINE UneduaT” BDWARD K. COLLINS & CO.. 56 Wall treet, 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 114g A.M 














The steamship PACIFIC will succeed the AT LANTIC, and sail November | 2th. 
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THe Albion, 
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TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 


The difficulty of proeuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


many From the snecess the subscriber with in his last 
ete Bh. SF 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY,3 
fine lot of 
london 28 a fi Aba ‘ichovtan be An et of i Gard = ao The 
Se GEORGE MAPHAEDS. Store, 314 Broadway. 


Wholesale and Retail. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. : 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Par wr Carrvaz.................-£200,000 | Swurivs awp Rusenvep Fowp .. .. . .£268,000 
Diets otis (eal qualitet by helding 
HIS Company has formed a Local Board ’ 
Tis et. Ro. Gaiuita ato 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
Jaues Brows, Eeq., Chairman. 
™ 


Francis Correnert, on.. ‘Deputy Cheteen, 
i GatLLarp, J . |B. F. Sanpurson, 


ers Baretay, Esq. Esq. 
. W. Fasun, Beq. Mortimer Liviveston, Esq. | ALex. Hamittox, Jr., Esq. 
“ Wise 8. Wetmore, Esq, 

ALFRED Peit, Revident Secretary. 


ALex. Hamuton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. 


Sm Trousas BequarD yon M. P Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Ganeme Ws. Tucurece, Bee. ; 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Penne, 


Josera ., Chairman. 
Esq., Josera Lan Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 





William Dixon, Robert John Marriott, 
William ct tadnene, George Holy William Nichol, 
Thos. Stenart | ae 4 Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 
Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 
Swinton Bouxt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wiss Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Guorce Frevexics Youne, Esq., Deputy. Chairman. 
William , M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm. P. De a James Hartley, John Rankin, sq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., James M. Rosseter, Esq. 








Ross D. M aq., M. P. 

5 .ae Genes > » 

Swurvow Bez, Bsq., Sec. to the Comp'y. Buexsautn Henverson, Esq., Resident °C’y 
‘ 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
490 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
T WE lea ting principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium fer each 
*laas of risk—Anoual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Piro Ottice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such races of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view aa annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
thoiety, or ‘ifvy per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have been in force fer three years. 
The lasured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
o the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencics arp established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Baretay, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK Morris, Ese. 
Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw 
Frascis F, Woopnouse, Ese. 

Wittiam H. Preston, Esq., Seeretary. 

— 


OeaRLes Beonert, Esq. 
fiver Oxert 


Epsuounp 8S. Symzs, Esq. 
Bsq. 
lomr Moss, fsa. 


CLeMeNt TaBsor sa. 
Tuomas Woer, Ese. 


Benny Eve, Ese. Tuomas WiitiaMs, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giys, Mus & Co. 
Mrsses. Carvare, Iuirre & Russe.., Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Montreal, ... ...0s0 +00 see ~ Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G, MeKensie, E.R. Fal 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
Halifax, W.8....... ove seal J. syemeie, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. ©, Hill, Agent. 
ees Se eee ; "ca W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Se. Jones, Now! diana... f Oe Stine, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E, L. Jarvis, Agent. 
‘ Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. I R. Hutchinson, 
Chartorteiown, P.W. Island..§ "Oh 1. Henley. Thomas Dente w | Hen. 


L. W. Gall, Agent. 
PREPPRICK RK. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. ee ee and Cashier. 
ONTREAL. 





THE WATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


TUTION offers the assured ver: advan , at quite as low arate of pre- 
antees safety to the Office. heerge / — 7 Ne 
t of his frst pre- 


ereafier be ‘ssued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa: 

mium, or at any future period, to w upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
t withow aay responsibility or tee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

securtty) be required to be lodged with the po pe pe loan will be endorsed A omen 


men 
“ 

e assured tan at any time present his y and the Society an immediate nt 
of one hal? the annua premium paid tame thus giving h foe peliay a known oe Cash 
value 


, 1 not i tor the Medical “xamination . 
err escalaeed taenshont os Coleen nee OY 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. BM@iotwon, M. DF. R 8. Tabor, 
&. 5. Symes, 


T= Instr 
mafum a6 
Policies wil! 


Clement John Rawson, 
Jonepn Thampson. res Barela oe am, 
Chartes Bennett, | Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


RE § B. Holmes, A. La Roque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Jas. G. A. ton, J. Strachan, T. C. 7 
Halifax N. 5. pee te eee see 8. Cunard, ee H. Pryor. Kinnear, Tow 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. Joma, N. B.......... f RF. Hasen, W. Wright, K. Allison, Hon. J. Hl. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 4 BW, Borie Bet Crowdy, Hon, J. Nead, Hon. C. 


_E.L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— Montreau. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a su to which but a small proportion of those chiefi 
aolng Ss prumeam ove take comin alemaiae rite 
whose present exertions a wife and children 
majority of those who may read this 


ee bu the 
for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
P most recall of the distress caused by the 
sach well-intended plans by premature 
Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
no other & man can secure his , immediately upon his death, the utmost 
of e lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own 


savings 
lahes to set asid: life or @ term of years) 


= oy pewecry System amongst Canadians. 
it would bring present peace of 
for which 





, to its 1 adoption b 
mind, and in the hour of death untold com. 
THE oe LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

been most satisfactory wards of 1,100 Policies ha been 
£500, and although af recent fo! its 
 einiaiion fe) the 4 
tnessing banks owing from its establishment. 








Union, can effect 
with the 
“Sea eae esc fee an Remo eed We 
or for accurnulation at from to 6 cent interest. 
farther Prospectuses, Reports, or of spply by mail to 
THOs. IMUNS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Aveany, August 18, 1853,— 

Sen hate Ret eas Terence 

Blection to be in this State on the Taesday succeeding the first of N next, 
Te neat, 2 on: - 

4 of State, in the pi ee 

ie . in the de my! 

2 Siete Reciooe: ond Serverer, Bo pase of Ons, Nedlome. 

‘A Canal Oneamfacdones: tntuie place of Joba 0. Mather. 

A State Prison Leopeeton tc since of William P 1 

Judges of the Court of Appeals—one in the place of Charles H. and one in the 
ginseer Denio, appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the of Freeborn G. 

A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Charles 8. Benton. 

Ai chase toa dh erties will expire Dy ty 4 except that of Free- 
born G. Jewett, which will expire on the last day of December, 1857. 

Also 8 Justice of the Supreme Court for the first Judicial District, in the place of John W. Ed- 
monde, whose torm of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also four Senators for the Third, wrth, TH ond Sith Senate Dictziete, tn tho pieces of Wy. 
liam McM , Obadiah Newcomb, James W. Beekman, and Edwin D. Morgan, whose terms 
office will expire on the last day of December next. 

COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED FOR SAID COUNTY : 

Sixteen members y. 

‘Two Justioss of Re Guperies Dourt, to the nlnces of Jobe, Dace and Rebert Buanet. 

A Judge of the Court in the place of Charles P. Daley. 

‘A District Attorney, in the place of N. Bo Blunt. 

Two Governors of the Alms-House, in the place of Richard 8. Williams and Isaac Townsend. 

AH whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Tien’ s. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 

The above is published it to the notice of the of State and the of 
es ray ted «5 pursuan' Seerctary en ua 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

All the public in the county will publish the above once in each week until the elec- 
tion, and then hand in their bills for pe Be oho the same, so that they may be laid betore the 
Board of Supervisors and 


See Revised Statute, Tol. i, chap. 8, ttle $ article a, part Ist, 





LONDON AND AMERICA. 
NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS Company has ted $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
T poy By pa nsurance on Life, undoubted security ; on agestant pest to be 
considered that claims frequently mature more twenty or years 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine DirectroR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 


Lonpon Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M, Consul. 

Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, . 

James Gallatin, ag” | Hon. Judge © pei, | 

Samuel Wetmore, . John Cryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
StanpinG Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.ic1itoOR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 

tates * 


AGEN Y, 


J. Phillips Phenix, , 
Jobn H. Hicks, ee 


FRANKLIN, 
Wall Street, New York. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank For Tak Wipow AND THe OrPHsayN,’”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 


Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 

In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 

Persons going to CALIFORNTA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 

The Loca) Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 

Medical Exami in d daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 

Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street. 





LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


Cc. E. Habicht 

F. C. Tucker, 

A. G. Stout 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 


James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 
John G. Holbrooke, 
Daniel Parish, 


Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillon, 
Henry Ladlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, Ne® York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


DR. A. HOSACK, * 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
us GLASGOW AND NEW “ORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamshiy 
“GLASGOW.”’ 


1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, Ropert Craic, C der, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 5th of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .......... ..... $6 00 
Re RIT RR ee rr ee 75 00 
OU GB Fi eda E ads Cbile bc. 05 be Sve wncstbeccee OO 
(Steward’s fee included. } 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. ° 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥ 


I Zp ngers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but u 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CoO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the PRA LIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, I leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Saturday,..... ../- ‘ebrua: 
Saturday, . 





at 








Wednesday . 


eee 


























Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Seenming ot South 


pping p h going cod returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 





Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,... ... ... $12 
“ “ “ “ “ as wt second class,....... 70 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,...... ... £800 
“ “ “ “ “ “6 ss ns second alass,....... £.500 
No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 





NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...... 
th , both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or Saitinc—1853. 


From New York. 
Feb. 2......... March 
th 26.. 


WASHINGTON.......-. 


seeeee +s Capt. BE. Higgins. 
These sstop at S 





v 






YORK, 






Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, 
ag yen ed : pass through the Post Office 
on the day of sailing. ’ 
surgeon each steamer. 
it or 

ae ae MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 2% South st., New York. 
MARTINEAUCROMERY £00" southampton 
, « ” 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. +t 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP “ MERLIN,’’ Captain Cronan, will sail 4 
T Mondas, the 7th November. for the above Islands, on 


See 
Fer Freight or Passag®, apply to 





FOO RHO ee ee ee een tee 














The Ships comprising this line are 











FROM LIVERPOOL. 








nin = Bae 


r) 


be 


pe eeeteee 


5 


oe we tee 


i 





vExEBE: 


For freight or passage apply to 


GEO. H. 





She genase of tease tee oe not be accountable for gold, silver. 
cious stones or metals, bills of lading are signed therefor, 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage .............++++,+-8120| Second Cabin Passage... .......6s00s0005 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage... ............2+ . . $100 | Second Cabin Passage... .......s0e0+0- 
B@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Captains Captains. 
Arabla,.. 6.06... s5005000++. Capt. Jupains, | America,.. ocesvececs, Onpt. Lerten, 
ED 55 90:0:09.04-000.600008 5.0 ‘Sapt Rrais. | Buropa, ..........+..- . +». Capt. Saannon, 
ics tksok dae besntaccad Yapt. E. G. Lor. | Canada,........... oceeseseens Stonm. 
Africa, ....... shade « .+..- Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,....... es os ees. Capt. Lane 





starboard 


. These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on bow—red on pert 
ow. 
From 

Ammarion. . sos sche cole AMOMNORs 0. occ bint bee's WOME Cb bie coc cc ceed Octob’r 12th, 1863. 
ACER. oo one op taasal New York....... ..-.Wednesday,.,...........-Octob’r 19th, “ 
Daneds ... . i isbae ch vs ‘oston . aa TS (OO Oetob’r 2th, ‘* 

MB.0 0000 sc cee bb ones New York...... PrP ("ey ee Bia 
Niagara Boston . soos » Wednesday... ......000. NOWF. Hh 
POOR, ..0 6 bkeame d New York....... , Wednesday ™ Nov’r. ith 
Buropa,.... sseeee ee. ee eee Wednesday %, Nov’r. 23rd “ 
Arabia..... eo es eo dee OW BORMss p00 00 Wednesday. ......... vee eve. Guam ‘* 


Berths not — until paid -, 
Av experienced surgeon on boar 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullien, Specie, te 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
ay 
freight » apply to E. CUNARD 
or freight or passage, apply r Bowling e 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL. 
1 stenznships 


—The Li- 
as tollows~ 


verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new 


CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow .., . Saturday, Oct. City of Glasgow... .W 
ity of Manchester...Saturday, Nov. City of Manchester. .W: 
lity of Ginsgow.... . Thursday, Dec. City of Glasgow... . 
City of Manchester, .. Thursday, Jav. City of Manehester. a 
City of Glasg 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Saloon after Staterooms , 
ee a | oe 
»» forw ee gos 

THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 

Liverpool—found with provisions. 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing owt their friends 

at corresponding rates. 

An experienced sur; will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway, N. Y. 

or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


8, 1853. 
Bt: 
5, 1854, 











FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms .. 












FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8. MAIL LINE. 

The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 

Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 

The Seem Gh ROANOKE, Evwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every TugspAy afternoon, at 4 
o'clock, 

Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 o’elock on 

days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 


LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the cy of the subscribers, are tn- 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmonth to land and receive passengers as weal, viz : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

Marg. E P sane g YORE og ae on 

3 . Evans ratt, une 9, ept. 29, | July 5 ovem. 17, 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner, j June23, Oct. 14, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,|May 5, August 25, December I, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10 | May 19, Septem. 8, December 2B, 
Devonshire, Hovey, ng. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2 Septem. 22, 

Victoria, Champion, | Aug.18, Dec. 8,| June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22, | June 30, October 20, 

Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15.| July 14, Novem. 3. 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigaters, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin > now fixed at $75, ee each adult, without wines and 


i . Neither the nor owners of these Vp oe ay for letters, parcels, 
o packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Fading are signed therefor. Apply to 


hE MORGAN, aud & 0 South sree, N.Y 

ALEX’R WILEY, ane 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subserfbers, wil 
T sail as follows— 








by Captains. From New York. From Lavergset. 
ews «eeee.ee | April 11. . Ang. 11. .Dee. 11| Jan. 26. . . Sep. 26 
Waterloo,..........-Harvey........| Feb. 11..June ll. .Oct. 11| Mar. 26, .J + -e-3 
Unde’ ae 06 Jan. 11. .May 11. .Sept. 11} Feb. 26. .June Oct, 28 
Wert Point,.........Allen.......... | Mar. 1, July ll. .Fov. 11 Apr. 26, Aug. 26. .Deo. 2 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience, 
Their cabin on are all that can be desired in point of comfort and conveaience, and 
they are furnished with every of stores of the best kind. Punctuality im the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered : a 
Price of passage to Li a oes weeds ogee 6 Ee 
“we 6 te New York, .........-... & 
KERMIT & CAROFW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & O©O., Liverpool, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
Second LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on te 
month, as follows :— 








h : 
Ist of eac’ ‘iis Dill i 
ST. DENIS, Ust January . 6... ee eee ee eens } Iith Fane 
1 ° Octeber. 
March. 
S8T.NICHOLAS, Yard 
Bragdon, master. 5 at Jet . 
MERCU ores 
RY, New Clipper.) OO Pps, 16th Angust. 
Coda, wae. Ist November .........:ssccceseeeee ee 
bam gh in Angus MOSRESTeeA Se 18h September 
s Ist December... ... .. 6.0 -e ee ece cence icine 
They class vessels, provided with all requisite articles come 
fort ann ae cate sccancre tod commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
« Sent’ to" the subscribers wil be forwarded free from any charge bnt those actually 
BOYD & HI — 


$$$ 








——— 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





KE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gr en, New York, 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARE PLACE, 


























